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im financial event of the week was the subscription, on Friday, 
the 4th inst., of $59,000,000 to the United States 4 per cents. 





National Bank of Commerce. The subscriptions on this day took 
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stract discussions. In executive session t 
Andrew D. White to be 


he of Mr. 
Minister to Germany was contirmed, and 


appointment 


| so also was that of Mr. Clarence King to be Director of the newly- 


| created Geological Survey, by which science and economical 


ad- 
ministration will greatly profit. An interesting subjeet for debate 
was found in the ease of Mr. Charles H. Bell, appointed by the 


We 


| Governor of New Hampshire to fill the vacaney caused by the expi 
Of this amount $40,000,000 were subscribed in a single order by the 


all the 4 per cent. bonds necessary to furnish the means with which 


- 


to redeem the entire remainder of 5-20 6 per cent. bonds, and the 4 | 


per cent. bonds were then formally withdrawn from the market by | 


Treasury circular of that date. In addition to the bids above men- 
tioned there were other subscriptions forwarded to the amount of 
about $75,000,000. These arrived too late, and were rejected in 
accordance with the Treasury circular of March 4, in which the 
Treasury gave notice to all the world that when enough 4 per 
cents had been sold to redeem all the outstanding 5-20 6 per cents, 
no more would be furnished on the terms then offered. 
great disappomtment among the unsuccessful bidders, and Wall 
Street witnessed the spectacle of about one-half the leading bank- 
ers quarrelling with the other half over the purchase of 4 per cent. 
bonds at par less the commission. Had such a thing been pre- 
dicted at the beginning of the year the prophet would have been 
considered mad. On the first day of January last there were out- 
standing about $350,000,000 5-20 bonds which bore 6 per cent. in- 
terest. These have now all been replaced with bonds bearing 4 
per cent. interest; so that so long as the debt runs there has been 
made an annual saving in the interest charge of about 87,000,000. 


There was | 


This record is without a parallel, and Mr. Sherman is entitled to 


the main credit for it, as it would have been very easy to misman- 
age the matter so as to have prevented the saving. 


The debating in the House improved greatly after the effeets of 


General Garfield’s rather stumpy speech had worn off, and there 
was, before the passage of the Army Bill on Saturday by 148 to 122, 
some excellent speaking on both sides. But as soon as this real dis- 
cussion began, ‘the revolution” disappeared. General Gartield dis- 
posed of it by candidly acknowledging on Friday that there was 
nothing objectionable per se in fastening the repeal as a rider to the 
appropriation. Of course this acknowledgment had to be made 
sooner or later, but scores of Republicans apparently thought it 
could in some manner be avoided. He then pointed out that if they 
repeaied the Army Bill pure and simple they would deprive the 
civil power of the right to summon the army as a posse or use the 
army for any purpose whatever. It was accordingly amended 
before passage so as not to prevent the President’s respond- 
ing to the constitutional] eall for assistance from a State. It 
is now before the Senate, and will doubtless to the 
President. Thus far no harm has been done, and, consider- 
ing the Republican precedents and concessions, we do not see 
what there is to prevent the President’s signing it, and think it 
most likely that he will sign it. If he does, the uproar of the 
fortnight will seem very ludicrous. If he does not, and the Demo- 
crats, being unable to defeat him by a two-thirds vote, try to over- 


soon vo 


past 


come him by withholding the appropriation, the coercion will 
begin ; but even then it will not be time to arm ourselves. The 


proper punishment for such conduct on the part of the majority is 
defeat at the polls, and not war, or threats or preparation or talk 
of war. 


he Senate has not been wholly idle, though still kept waiting 
for the action of the House on the Army Bill. Mr. Hoar’s ** revolu- 
tionary ” resolution was tabled on Wednesday week by 35 to 20, in 
accordance with the determination of the majority to postpone ab- 


ration of the term of Senator Wadleigh. Objection being made to 
Mr. Bell’s title, it was referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, who on April 2 reported—the majority (all Democrats) 
against, and the minority (all Republicans) in favor of, admitting 
him to a seat. 

The cireumstances peculiar. New 
changing from annual of the Legislature to biennial, 
and last year elected two Legislatures at an interval of 
months, the last chosen being the first biennial Legislature, 
vene in June next. the expiration of 
Senator Wadleigh’s term, no Legislature competent to fill the va- 
caney. The question had been discussed in the Senate of the Le 
gislature of 1878, and had been decided adversely : an Act 
gress of 1866 expressly names the Legislature * which 
next preceding the expiration” of a Senator's term. The Governor's 
right to convene the Legislature of I879in advance of the time tixed 
by law appears to be more than doubtful. He therefore coneluded 
that the case was one which came under the clause 


are Hampshire is about 
sessions 
several 


to con 


There was, consequently, at 


oft (C‘on- 


, 
is Chosen 


of the Consti- 
tution providing for Senatorial vacancies, and made the temporary 
appointment of Mr. Bell. All the precedents cited by the n 
seem defective in analogy, and the hair-splitting over the meaning of 
the word *“* happen” seems unealled for. Though the committee 
divided according to party, the debate has been free, and Senator 
Bayard supports the minority, 
other side. 


ajority 


while Senator Carpenter takes the 


The extent of the negro exodus from the lower Mississippi ecan- 
not be stated exactly. A Herald correspondent at Leavenworth 
telegraphed on Monday that the number of immigrants who had al- 
ready arrived in Kansas was about two thousand, and more were 
coming by every boat. This appears to be contirmed by estimates 
made in St. Louis, where on Saturday, according to the report of a 
custom-house 
transportation. 
the great body of the newcomers have helplessly sat 
venworth, Wyandotte, and Those arrived, a 
month ago, were comparatively well clothed and provided with 
slender savings, but not at all eapable of purchasing land or culti- 


there were still thirteen hundred awaiting 
In Kansas some dispersion has taken place, but 


otticer, 


down at Lea- 


Topeka. who first 


vating it for themselves. The rest have been worse off in all re- 
spects, and have suffered much from the change of climate. It 
is, in fact, essentially a pauper immigration, and as such is not 


heartily welcomed by the people of Kansas. 
for this unfortunate movement 
local and general. 


The reasons assigned 
are both 
The truth appears to be that the crop-failures 
of the past two years have greatly discourage 


very numerous, and are 


| the negroes now 


abandoning the cotton plantations along the Mississippi, and have 
also convinced them that labor was too plentiful there. If this 
were all, the movement would naturally check itself in a short 
nor would it tend all one way: 


ime, 
and if the migrating blacks were not 
benefited, those who stayed behind and the planters would be. But 
there is no little felt itd 
Louisiana, and apprehensions are expressed in others of the Gulf 
States that a similar unrest will shortly be developed among them. 
It is alleged by independent witnesses that systematic efforts have 
been made to produce this result. The leading colored Baptist 
clergyman in St. Louis says that the leadi 


alarn for the immediate consequences 


1g agents in the churches 
and Sunday-schools, and the ** moral, mental, and social organiza- 











have t east three vears been holding up the idea of 
ut denee and seal of emaneipation. This mis- 
( ous doetrine may have been preached everywhere, and where- 
| enc ered ry it may be expected to 

) Wop tot! Lede f transportatlo 
The condition of the poor people who, however real their ills, 
ea cial, or material, could only have been deluded into a 
migration northward and ev masse, calls, of course, for pity and 
charity. But the best friends of the negro @Cunnot wish to en- 
eourage or to make themselves responsible for the further spread 
ofthe movement. Yet such is the avowed aim of the organization 
Washington known as the National Emigration Aid Society, of 
which the president is Senator Windom, of Minnesota, who intro- 
duced last winter a resolution for a committee to enquire into the 
expedicney of assisting the Southern blacks to move away from that 
ection. This is thought by some to have been the signal for the 
present exodus. Of course the society means to regulate the 


emigration it fosters, and to prevent scenes like those now 
occurring in Kansas, but that its animus is net sympathy for the 
blacks but hostility to the South—-the assumption, at least, that 
Whites and blacks can never agree, and might as well give up 
trving to do so—is clear from the constitution of the Executive 
Cominittee. No one will suspect Mr. Wm. E. Chandler or Mr. 
George C. Gorham of any but a political purpose in sending agests 
to the South to promote emigration: nor need their designs be as 
fur-reaching as the depopulation of the South before the next cen- 
sus is taken, to make their motives perfectly intelligible. We hear 
also of a Boston ‘National Farmers’ Association” having in view 
the colonization of Northwestern Texas with negroes from the 
other Southern States, and the ultimate erection of a separate State. 
treedmen, declare in the 
Nothing 


could well be more pernicious than such counsel coming from a 


Its circulars or tracts, addressed to the 


wildest terms that they “‘ must emigrate, fight, or perish.” 


land and railroad speculation. 


The offer of the Berlin mission by Mr. Evarts to Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, the editor of the Tribune, as a testimony to “his publie posi- 
tion and public services ” as ** an eminent member of the Republi- 
can party,” must have been gratifying to Mr. Reid, though he 
declined it; but the manner in which it has been received by his 
* shows that the old indomitable spirit 
We expected to see the 


‘esteemed contemporaries 
of the New York press is dead or dying. 
Times, at least, equal to the expression in vigorous and simple 
English of the profound disgust which the atfair has no doubt caused 
it. Inthe old Jennings days this unseemly spectacle would not 
have been witnessed, and we may guess the feelings with which he 
will in his island home read the announcement, and then glance at 
the milk-and-water editorial columns of his old sheet, in which he 
so often chastised “*the man Reid” and threatened him with tem- 
poral ruin, after his eternal ruin had been fully provided for. In 
those davs, when a brother editor was dangerously ill, the Times 
did not hesitate to eall attention to the horrible forebodings with 
whieh his condition could not fail to fill him. Now it wastes its 
mgnificent powers of invective on the distant bull-dozer or confines 
them to Tilden, to the great regret of some of its readers, at least. 


The Advisory Board of Officers appointed by the President to 
samine the proceedings of the court-martial which in 1862 found 
(seneral Fitz-John Porter guilty of misbehavior in the field, and 
sentenced him to be ecashiered, have made their report. They not 
only aequit General Porter of the offence with which he was 
charged, but pronounce his conduct during the Pope campaign to 
have been in all respects praiseworthy, and to have contributed 
largely to the salvation of the army. They have been enabled to 
reach thiv conclusion in part owing to the breakdown of testimony 
produced for the prosecution before the court-martial; in part to 


accurate surveys of the field of the campaign recently made by the 
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Engineers; and in part to the production of documentary evidence 
Which was not previously obtainable, and to the evidence of Con- 
Much of this new proof is of the most erushing 
Nothing in the recent enquiry was so extraordinary, 
however, as the testimony of General McDowell. This is so ex- 
traordinary and affeets so seriously that officer’s reputation that, 
even if we had not ourselves held and expressed opinions unfavor- 
able to General Porter, we should feel bound to make more extend- 
ed comment on the case than is possible within the limits of a para- 
graph, and we shall return to the subject next week. As the 
Inatter now stands it is impossible to look on the prosecution ot 
General Porter as anything but a most astonishing piece of decep- 
tion practised on the public, the authors and promoters of which 
ought not to escape the reprobation of honest men. 


federate officers, 


character. 


The extraordinary constitution drafted by the late Convention 
in California, on which we commented last week, is naturally ex- 
citing great alarm in the State, and, according to the San Francisco 
Commercial Herald, “ hangs like a pall over the whole business 
community,” and has created a feeling of such uneasiness that the 
banks will not lend except on the best security. The situation will 
not improve, if it ever improves at all, until the vote is taken on the 
7thof May. The truth is that the constitution puts the banking, 
insurance, telegraphing, and railroad business—or, in other words, 
all business carried on by corporations—at the mercy of “ sand-lot” 
statesmen and blackmailers; and the business men of the commu- 
nity must either defeat it, or wind up their affairs, or try to nullify 
it by corrupting the Legislature and the courts. We fear they will 
take most kindly to the last course. 

The trial of Talmage over in Brooklyn has turned out, as we 
anticipated, a most amusing farce—very like the services in Tal- 
mage’s church. There has been an immense and uproarious audi- 
ence during the proceedings, which the Presbytery, which calls 
itself ‘the Court of Jesus Christ,” has been entirely unable to 
control. The unfortunate trustees of the church in which the ses- 
sions are held have filed a protest, alleging that the “‘ riotous crowd ” 
have broken the pews and “two treadles of the organ,” “ written 
numerous scurrilous and indecent things in hymn-books and the 
backs of seats,” and “‘ have been heard to threaten the destruction 
of an oi]-painting hanging in the chureh parlor.” The sympa- 
thies of this crowd, we need hardiy say, have been all with the 
defendant, and they greeted him with thunders of applause when- 
ever he rose, as he has several times done, to “hurl defiance ” 
at his foes. The counsel on both sides are ministers, and 
their discussions have been acrimonious beyond anything known 
at the secular bar, in courts of record at least. One gentleman has 
had to accuse his adversary of “aiming a poisoned lance at the 
very centre of his moral being,” an outrage never witnessed in 
temporal tribunals. The attempts to maintain the gravity suitable 
to an ecclesiastical court have been comically unsuccessful. No 
witnesses were ever funnier than the managing editor and pub- 
lisher of Talmage’s old paper, the Christian at Work, one of the 
charges being that when Talmage was “the Christian” of that 
periodical, part of “his work” consisted in cheating his partners. 
There was one very ludicrous scene, when the Moderator tried dur- 


‘ing one of the pausesin the middle of the drollery to have a hymn 


sung. The opening lines of that which was suggested, “ Blest be the 
tie that binds,” fairly brought down the house, and a suggestion 
of the Lord's Prayer was equally mirth-producing. But nothing 
excited so much merriment as the Moderator’s proposal that, on the 
failure of the hymns, they should pass a few moments in “ sacred 
silence.” This was more than the audience could bear, and they 
doubled themselves up with laughter. 





It is easy to exaggerate the importance of the political excite- 
ment in Canada, growing out of Lord Lorne’s referring a domestic 
question to the British Colonial Secretary. Nevertheless, it seems 
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clear at this time that any undue emphasis on the Imperial right of 
revision and control over the Dominion will greatly strengthen the 
feeling in favor of complete separation. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Quebec, Mr. Letellier, last year dismissed a so-called Conserva- 
tive ministry, opposed to him in politics, but having eighteen ma- 


Nation. 


! 


jority in a House of sixty-five members, and appointed one of his | 


own stripe. This change involved a general election, which gave 
the new ministers a bare majority with the casting vote of the 
Speaker. The national elections subsequently resulted in a great 
triumph for the Conservatives, and one of the pledges of the can- 
vass was that Sir John Macdonald would bring about the dis- 
missal of Letellier. His Government did, in fact, after a vote 
of censure of Letellier by Parliament, recommend the Gover- 
nor-General to remove him, but Sir John was obliged to an 


nounce to the House of Commons on Thursday that Lord Lorne’ 


declined to act on his own responsibility, as the precedent would 
affect his relations with all the other members of the Confederation. 
The ery was at once raised that this affair concerned Canada only, 
and did not concern the Home Government, and there appears to 
be no doubt that the Governor-General-in-Council (that is, in 
agreement with the ministers) might safely assume the power whieh 
Lord Lorne declines to exercise. The feeling among the Freneh 
Canadians runs very high, but the friends of Letellier endeavor to 
enlist support for him on the ground of the disrespectful treatment 
he received from the Conservative Cabinet, its Ultramontane echa- 
racter, and the Protestantism of Mr. Joly, the new Premier. 
time, a special commissioner has been sent to England to confer 
with the Colonial Office. 





The Khecive has just played a trick on France and England, 
and his European creditors, for which all those who believe in the 
impolicy and inhumanity of trying to patch up and maintain Ori- 
ental governments ought to be grateful to him. He has got tired 
of the restraints imposed on him by his conventions with France 
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necessity of denying that Lord Chelmsford ever said anything 
to the Duke of Cambridge about his weakness, which, on the 
other hand, if true, puts Lord Chelmsford inan absurd position, and 
this again reacts on the Government which persists in retaining 
him. The force for the relief of Ekowe has probably started before 
now, but in the meantime the Zulus have repeated their tacties at 
Isandlana, on a smaller seale, in the Transvaal, 5,000 of them falling 


suddenly in the early morning on a detachment of eighty men and 


killing or drowning sixty of them, the rest escaping, solely owing 
to their having crossed a river over-night. The ability of the Zu 
lus to bear slaughter without flinching appears to be something un 


precedented among savages, and makes the charges of their heavy 
columns irresistible by a small foree, if not entrenched, no matter 
how close or rapid its fire. Their capacity for rapid movement, too 
Indians, but their dis 


It would seem as il small 


is very great—as great as that of our 
pline and steadiness are far greater. 

parties of European troops would have to carry with them some 
thing in the nature of the movable chevaer-de-frise with which 
the Russian infantry in the old days before the 


} ] } 
vivonet kept otf the 


| Tartar cavalry on the steppes. 


Mean- | 


The despateh addressed by Lord Salisbury to Lord Loftus on 
the 26th of January, which has been reeently published, complains 
of the encouragement given by Russian agents to the tun 
agitation in Eastern Rumetlia for annexation to Bulgaria by keep 
ing up a single administration of the two countries, and making the 
newly-raised militia of both a common foree under a single com- 


mander. He points out that when the Russians withdraw this 


union will come to an end, but the spirit of resistance on the part 
! 


| of the people to the Treaty of Berlin will remain, and so will the 


and England, which put his finances in charge of Mr. Rivers Wil- | 
son and M. De Bligniéres, and deprived him of his enormous private | 


estate, and introduced European bookkeeping into the management 
of his affairs. He has accordingly dismissed the whole of his 
present Ministry, including the English and French financiers, and 


has formed another composed entirely of good old Turks, who are | 
going to ‘make sacrifices,” he says, which will enable him to settle | 
duced in the English Foreign Office within the present century. It 


with his foreign creditors without submitting to their interference. 
Of course this is mere brag. The Khedive is bankrupt. His 
subjects are taxed to the starvation point. He cannot meet the 
demands of his creditors, even if his finances are managed by 
Europeans; he cannot make even a pretence of meeting them with 
a native ministry composed of his own favorites. He doubtless 
knows very well what the effect of his new move will be, and caleu- 
lates on being saved from interference or coercion, as Turkey has 
been for so long, by the jealousy of the Mediterranean powers, and 
in this he is not far wrong. From the peace of 1815 until very 


recently Egypt has been looked on as a sort of dependency of 


England, which she might occupy or not as she pleased. The 


rise of Italy, the growth of French commerce, the crushing of 


French hopes on the side of the Rhine, and the investment of enor- 
mous amounts of French capital in the Suez Canal and Egyptian 
bonds, have changed all this; and when Lord Salisbury came to test 
the nature of British influence over Egypt he found he had to count 
with both France and Italy, and that the opportunity of annexing 
Egypt to the Jingo Empire was gone. The Khedive has begun to 
understand the situation, and has gone off on another frolic. 





The news from Zululand does not improve. It appears by the 
latest Blue-book that Lord Chelmsford now says he wrote to the 
Duke of Cambridge as long ago as last June that the mental and 
physical strain of his command was too much for him, and that he 
is now no better than he was then. This isa hard blow for the 


Government, if true, and they are in self-defence reduced to the 


warlike ardor. He then goes on with the utmost coolness to show 
that the Turkish troops will enter the province to assert the Sul- 
tan’s authority, and that they will be too strong for the insurgents 
and will probably renew the *unexampled sufferings which the 
people underwent in the last war”; 
ward to the Turkish troops being let loose on the province t 
jugate it, in Turkish fashion, by massacre, pillage, and rape. This 
little programme, too, it must be remembered, emanates from an 
English minister, and it has for its object the subjection of a Chris- 
tian people to an odious, effete, inhuman, and licentious Oriental 
despotism. 


in other words, he looks for- 


»’ Sill- 


No such state paper, it is safe to say, has been pro- 


is, however, quite in keeping with the now famous dictum of Sir 
Henry Elliot, that if England was interested in the maintenance of 
the Turkish Empire, whether 10,000 or 20,000 or 30,000 Bulgarians 
were massacred or no Was of no sort of consequence. 


Prinee Gortchakoffs reply was what it ought to have been 
brief, cold, and slightly contemptuous. He said he did not care for 
controversy With Lord Salisbury, and that what Russia had done or 
was doing was dictated by a natural interest in the safety and wel- 
fare of the people she had liberated, and that this interest she could 
not avoid retaining, even after her troops had evacuated the pro- 
vinees. It is the sort of despatch, in short, which British minis- 
ters used to write to Austrian, Italian, Russian, and Spanish 
despots who complained of England's making trouble among 
their subjects by the unguarded her sympathies. 
Since this was written, however, it has become plain even to the 
English Cabinet that the plan of having the Turks seize Rumelia by 
force of arms cannot be earried out, and that, in fact, the possi- 
bility of maintaining the Turkish sovereignty over it is more and 
more doubtful, and that in any event the peace must be kept after 
the departure of the Russians by other than Turkish troops. But as 
this means the loss of the sole feature in the Berlin Treaty on which 
Lord Beaconsfield prided himself, it has, of course, to be disguised 
as much as possible. In the coming negotiations Russia is likely to 
be much less pliable than she has been, as she cannot again be 
threatened with the Sepoys and other theatrical thunder, 


display of 
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favorable to 
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poor, 


situation 
in that in which the 

the They 
and very timid, and surrounded by fieree, war 
Their igne- 
t in the want of book-learning, but in the 

All this was bad 
if they had nothing 
They 


once 


cult to conceive of a 


il progress th negroes 


South found themselves nee war. were ver 


and very ignorant, 
like, and conte mptuous neighbors of a different race. 
rance, too, did not consi 
want of the common discipline of civilized life. 
enough, or would have been bad enough, even 
f getting a 
and 


to trouble them but the diffieulty « livelihood. 
the at 
plunged into a sea of troubles which even the best equipped races 
it difficult 
ballot had really no means of protecting them in the 
it, and yet had the strongest interest in preventing 
Accordingly, it had 


were, however, armed with franchise, were 


would have found to navigate. 
them the 
enjoyment of 
the Democrats from getting the benefit of it. 
to resort for this purpose to keeping alive among the negroes as long 
as possible a spirit of hatred and distrust towards the whites, 
at the same time to nourishing the passions of the war at the North 
by stories, some true and some false, of negro wrongs. 
on their side, rather helped this plan by the savage means to 
which they resorted, in those States in which the negroes were in a 
The effect of the 
struggle on the unfortunate colored people has, of course, been bad ; 
the wonder is that it has not been worse. It has kept them in a 
state of permanent hostility with their white neighbors, and has 
filled their minds with vague expectations of advancement or ele- 
vation of some kind from the Northern Republicans. 


maijority, to overturn or prevent negro rule. 


That they should have, under these circumstances, cultivated 
the soil as faithfully as the Southern crop-returns show them to 
have done, and at the same time purchased so much land, and 


' tion. 


taken so much advantage of the schools, is very remarkable, and | 


suggests some melancholy reflections as to what they might have 
accomplished during the past fifteen years if they had enjoyed 
thorough security, and had not been compelled to take part in the 
electioneering contests of their white countrymen the minute they 
crossed the threshold of civilization. The flight of several thousand 


of them in a sort of panic from Louisiana and Mississippi, with ac- | 


counts of which the papers are now filled, is dismal reading enough, 
because it is largely the result of delusions of one sort or another. and 
the danger is that it will be fostered and used during the next year 
as a fine campaign incident. The immense misery that it is about 
to produce will, of course, cause the managers and stump-speakers 
little concern. 

When one reads in the correspondence of the Stalwart paper 
which is making the most of it for party purposes, that the negroes 


ing their money, we perceive clearly enough that the more thrifty 
and well-to-do are alarmed by something that is impending, rather 
than suffering from anything which has happened in the past. A 
state of things in which a poor man has been able to save money 
to buy a homestead, as tens of thousands of negroes have done, is 
not one in which he is likely to think himself unhappy or ill-used. 
What is probably alarming this class is the accounts which have 
been circulated amongst them of the evils which are likely to befall 
them now that the Democrats have secured control of Congress. If 
the Stalwart reports of their condition during the past ten years, 
however, were true, nothing the Democrats could now do would 
have any terrors for them. Senator Dawes told the people of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1876 that there was not a negro at the South who did 
not fear when he went to bed at night that he would have his throat 
cutor his cabin burnt before morning. The New York Times says that 
for a long time past Christmas Day and election days—that is, two 
**have been appropriated [by the Southern whites] 


days in the year 
for the sole purpose of killing ‘ peart niggers °’ 
the year being for “robbery and 
Moreover, we learn from the same paper that durin 
while the negroes have been raising these tremendous crops of cot- 


personal violence.” 
recent years, 


reserved 


ia 
= 
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ton and sugar, the whites “‘ gambled, drank whiskey, and improved 
their skill as marksmen by shooting offhand at a servant who did 
not please them.” One would think that a laboring man who was 
murdered regularly on Christmas day and election day, and was 
robbed and assaulted on other days, besides oceasionally serving as 
a mark for a drunken man’s rifle, would have little to fear in this 
world from any change in the Government. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt that the thrifty colored men at the South were 
pretty well off; that a very large number were, in spite of many 
difficulties, making their way in the world, and that the accounts 
from Republican sources of the horrors that are to result from De- 
mocratie rule have determined them to get by hook or by crovk 
into a State in which the Government would be friendly to them. 
The impelling motives of the poorer and more shiftless class of 
emigrants in abandoning their homes are not difficult to divine 
either. Both the planters and the laborers at the South resumed 
their farming at the close of the war absolutely without capital and 
without business habits. Little or no money passes between them, 
and the negro subsists during the year on supplies furnished bim on 
a credit account either by the planter or that still greater man in 
Southern society nowadays, the cross-roads storekeeper. This, of 
course, means monstrous prices, and probably a good deal of fraud 
in the tally. No laboring man who lives in this way anywhere, be he 
black or white, ever rises above the direst poverty or escapes debt. 
Laborers suffer terribly from the process at the North, and it would 
be difficult to say what legal remedy could be devised for it. It 
probable, too, that all negroes suffer in nerves about election-time. 
Either the Democrats “‘ intimidate” them to keep them from the 
polls, or the Republicans assure them that they will be intimidated, 
and between the two they have a month every year of great anxiety, 
and no matter which side wins, it brings no change in their condi- 
But if the emigration could be properly conducted, and the 
emigrants were able to take care of themselves until they found 
employment or raised crops, there would be little to regret about 
it. In fact it would be an excellent remedy for the trouble in 
some of the Southern States. There are too many negroes now 
in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi both for their own 
good and that of the whites. Profusion of labor generally 
means misery for the laborer, and the negroes’ best chance of 
social and political advancement lies in scattering themselves in 
more advanced communities. Nothing but a return to barbar- 
ism is to be expected from dense masses of colored people, such 
as fill Mr. Chalmers’s district in Mississippi. In England, the 
fight which the agricultural laborers have been long waging with 


is 


| the farmers over grievances strikingly like those of which the 


Southern negroes complain, bas been won by emigration on a great 
scale, begun by Canon Girdlestone ten years ago. The result has 


in South Carolina are ceasing to purchase homesteads and are hoard- | been a rise of twenty per cent. in wages, and an immense improve- 


ment in treatment in all ways. The more negroes leave the Southern 
States the more considerate will the whites become towards those 
who remain behind. Indeed, even if the proportions of the present 
movement be, as we have little doubt they are, greatly exaggerated, 
the mere demonstration that it is possible must have a good effect 
on the relations of both races; for the only radical and effective 
remedy after all for defective State government, no matter in what 
the defectiveness consists, is the loss of population and capital. It 
is this that rouses property-holders, and convinces them that the 
paths of peace are the paths of prosperity. Politicians who are 
urging the poor blacks to start for Kansas, either for the purpose of 


| confirming the “ bloody-shirt ” view of Southern society or for the 


the other days of | 


purpose, as one writer has frankly avowed, of causing the loss of 
fifteen representatives to the South at the next census, nevertheless 
have a great deal to answer for. The bulk of the emigrants ap- 
pear to be able to get no further than St. Louis, or, if they reach 
Kansas at all, will enter it as paupers. Kansas, too, according to 
all the best accounts, has already more white labor than it ean pay 
for, and is ill prepared to undertake the maintenance of a large 
body of destitute negroes, particularly as it does not need their 
votes, the State being already overwhelmingly Republican. 
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CABINET 
MHE project introduced by Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, or, rather. re- 
| introduced by him—for he first brought it forward in the House 
to bring the executive branch the 
Government into closer relations with the legislative branches, be- 
longs to the highest class of political questions, and is destined, we 


OFFICERS IN CONGRESS. 


some fourteen years ago ot 


trust, to receive a wide and continued discussion until a decision of 
some sort is reached upon it. Regarded merely as a chance of diet 
from the treason of Jefferson Davis, the cipher despatches, unlimit- 
ed greenbacks, and other stale pabulum, it ought to be weleomed 
by everybody. We propose to point out in this article some of the 
changes involved in a measure of this kind. 

The plan proposes, in brief. that the members of the Cabinet 
shall be enabled to occupy seats in either house of Congress, and to 
participate in the debates and proceedings thereof, except as to the 
right of voting, and that they shall be required to be present on 
certain days to answer questions propounded by any membe1 
under the authority and sanction of the house, of which previous 
notice shall have been given in a prescribed manner. The_princi- 
pal reason assigned for this innovation is that, under the present 
system, Congress and the departments are always at_arms’ length 
to each other; that the information required by the former from 
the latter is not attainable except by slow degrees, and then only 
imperfectly, and in many cases too late to be of service; 
Secretaries keep back what it does not suit them to communicate, 
by evasive answers which would be impossible if delivered collo- 
quially, ete., ete. In other words, there is a mechanical defect in 


the working machinery of the Government, for which a remedy is 
This is the | 


sought by bringing the several parts nearer together. 
reason most frequently and forcibly assigned for bringing the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet upon the floor of Congress; but it is not the 
most important one that might be urged, and since the opponents 
of the plan have already dived to the bottom of it, and have at- 
tacked the project upon the ground that it seeks to introduce the 
English system—-or, as some persons have termed it, the monarchi- 


cal system—of responsible government, it is best for the friends of | 


the measure to defend it upon that ground, if they can. To call a 
thing English or monarchical is, of course, to arouse a great mass 
of prejudice against it, but those phrases are most commonly and 
unbecomingly used by persons who in the same breath favor the 
election of General Grant to a third Presidential term. 

The question whether Cabinet officers can be required to be 
personally present in either house of Congress has been learnedly 
discussed by Mr. Perry Belmont, who has also pointed out that the 
law of 1789 establishing the Treasury Department, passed by the 
first Congress after the adoption of the Constitution, and still in 
force, provides that the Secretary shall give information “ to either 
branch of the legis in person oy ip writing as may-berequired.” 
This question is hardly worth spending much time over, since it 
can have no practical bearing until, the proposed change being 
made, some Secretary shall refuse to occupy the seat assigned to 
him. it has been so long customary for Congress to call for in- 
formation from the departments in writing, and to do this in the 
tone of authority, that the right to do so is not likely to be a mat- 
ter of dispute, and certainly the distinction between oral and writ- 
ten information is extremely narrow. The power of Congress to 
pass a law authorizing and requiring the members of the Cabinet 
to attend its sessions may be assumed at the outset. It cannot 
make them members of Congress—the qualifications and mode ot 
electing members being fixed by the Constitution—but it can open 
its doors to them and give them a hearing, and it can require from 
them by word of mouth all that it can require by any other mode 
of communication. ¥ 

It may be assumed, also, that oral communications, with the 
right to debate, would tend greatly to expedite and clarify the 
public business. The existing means of communication between 





Congress and the departments are as lumbering and antiquated as | 
possible, and if once superseded by oral methods would be like the 


Nation. 


that the | 


stage-coach and the pack-saddle in competit 


railway 


on With the mo 
Everything that ean be urged upon this point may be ta 
But it 


for granted. is highly probable that a change of m whiners 


of the kind proposed would lead to changes of substance also; that 
the heads of departments, once installed on the floors of Congress, 
would eventually become the leaders of their party in both Senate 
and House. The naturai course of things would be that the Executive 
would seek to be represented by men able to lead, and, if for any 
reason those whom he had selected were unable to lead, he would 
choose others possessing this paramount qualification. This is of 
the essence of responsible governme nt as it exists in England, but 
is not the whole of it. Responsible government requires that the 


chief executive shall belong to no party —shall have no preference 


for one party more than for another—so that whenever the « wet 
cease to be the real leaders of the legislature bv reason of a « re 
in the political complexion of that body, they shall give place to a 


cabinet agreeable to the pew 


Majority and capable of leading it 
This implies a permanent executive, or at all events 
nent one than ours, 


ad more perma 
The French are trying the experiment with a 
seven-vears Presidential term, the outcome of which is still 


doubt- 


ful, although it is not likely to be put to a severer strain than that 


given it by the De Broglie-Fourtou Ministry. The relations of the 
Cabinet to the Commons in England have been detined by Mr 
| Gladstone in a recent essay. He says: 
‘““The association of the ministers with the Parliament, and 
through the Mouse of Commons with the people, is the counterpart 


to their association as ministers with the crown and the prerega- 
tive. The decisions that they take are taken under the competing 
pressure of a bias this way and a bias that way, and strietly repre- 
sent what is termed in mechanics the composition of torees. . la 
The various currents of political and social intluences meet edge 
wise in their persons, much like the Contlicting tides in St. George's 
/ Channel or the Straits of Dover, for while they are the ultimate 
regulators of the relations between the crown on the one side and 
the people through the houses of Parliament on the other, they 
| have no authority vested in them to coerce or censure either way. 
Their attitude toward the Houses must always be that of deference, 


their language that of respect if not of submission. Still more 
Inust their attitude and language toward the sovereign be the 


| same in principle and yet more marked in form, and this though 
upon them lies the ultimate responsibility, of deciding what shall be 
done in the crown’s name in every branch of administration and 
every department of poliey, coupled only with the alternative of 
ceasing to be ministers if what they may advisedly deem the requi- 
site power of action be denied them.” 

Under existing conditions responsible government, of the Eng- 
lish type, is impossible in this country. The President will continue 
to be a partisan, even if not the chief of his party, and will continue 
to appoint or retain a Cabinet of his political friends, regardless of 
the complexion of either House of Congress. That he should do so is 
not a matter for regret, Seeing that the people can deal with both him 
and his Cabinet every four years 
the responsibility of the Executive to his own party as represented 
in Congress, is possible, and it is this which Mr. Pendleton’s bill 
would be most likely to result in. We should expect to witness, 
from year to year, a gradual vielding of executive intluence to legis- 
lative influence. The effeet of numbers counts for much in the long 
run, and no President would care to see his Cabinet repeatedly 

He would soon learn 


Semi-responsible government, or 


overridden and voted down by his.own party. 
the art of choosing advisers satisfactory to the House—in other words, 
Whether 


; by no means clear. 


he would consult their preference rather than his own. 
this would be a useful change in our politics 
It is not to be aceepted without proof. That this would be the 
course and tendency of the proposed measure rather than an ab- 
sorption of legislative power by the Executive, we may reasonably 
infer from the fact that and tendency 
' wherever responsible or semi-responsible government has been 
tried. 
The proposed change would not be without some efiect upon the 


such has been its cours 


character of the Cabinet itself, and it would probably be improving. 
Weak and second-rate men like those whom President Grant pre- 


‘ ferred to surround himself with, not being able to meet the best 
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in daily competition, would be 
in their 


ite 
stronger phalanx substituted 


ane 


ide and 


minds of the Set) 


speedily brushed a 


The 
to le 


duty of leadership would be upon them er-oficio, and 
ad would necessitate their retirement under penalty 
of general contempt. The seven best intellects of the party would 
be drifting by a process of natural seleetion into the Cabinet, 


and thus, 


places, 


a farlure 


alwavs 
ill the res 
the legislature as a mass 
s individual members would be overshadowed and 
count for something less than they do now. On the other hand, 
te and the House would be the natural training-ground for 
It that there is 


and t would be taking seats below them: while 


would gain in inthuence 


the ( xecutive, it 


the Sena 


Cabinet. officers. will be seen from this outline 
much more 
vehicles tor the conveyance of information from the Departments 


to Congress. 


THE INUNDATIONS OF THE THEISS. 

iw recent floods in Hungary, so exceptionally disastrous in their ef- 

fects, are, unfortunately, the natural result of causes which have 
given to an area of about 6,000 square miles the name of the *‘ territory 
of inundation.” 
plain of lower Hungary, which stretches from the shores of the Danube 
to the borders of Transylvania, and m a southerly direction almost from the 
foot of the Carpathian Mountains to the frontier of Servia, a distance of 


That portion of the great plain lying east of the Theiss and 


This territory comprises nearly one-sixth of the great 


300 miles, 
north of the Maros, between the cities of Tokay, Debreezin, Arad, and 
Szegedin, is emphatically called the A/fo/d, the ‘ lowland.” 
vast alluvial plain, the real home of the Magyar, and the !and of the 
pusztas, whose striking features have often been described. Almost ab- 
solutely devoid of trees, the natural fertility of the soil offers an unli- 
mited resource to the semi-nomadic natives of the puszta—the indolent 
herdsman in his sheepskin furs, which ‘‘ warm in winter and cool in sum- 


at the expense of 


involved in Mr. Pendleton’s bill than a mere change of 


The Nation. 


’ 


It is one | 


mer ”;+the fiery es/kvs, who tame’ his horses with the lasso; the power- | 


ful gu/yiés, who tends the long-horned cattle, and the daring betydr, or 
cattle-stealer, who survives now only in song. In spiteof the absence of 
trees, want of water, and existence of marshes, the soil yields wheat and 
maize in immense quantities, and scattered villages, some of them very 
large in extent, break the monotony of the landscape—a monotony 
which is shared by the climate, the fauna and flora of the entire Hun- 
garian plain, and of which Baron Eétvés gives, in his famous novel, ‘ A 
falu jegyzije’ (‘The Village Notary’), a striking description, thus ren- 
dered by Mr. Arthur J. Patterson in his excellent work on ‘The Mag- 
yars : their Country and Institutions’ 

‘*Whoever has once traversed any portion of the Alféld on either 
side of the Tisza, or has spent but a few days in any one of its villages, 
may boldly say that he knows the whole of it. When the traveller 
who has been surprised by sleep during his journey across its sandy plains 
wakes up a few hours after, the only perceptible signs of his progress are 
afforded by the condition of his horses and the position of the sun. The 
general character of the scenery around him, and even its separate de- 
tails, give no more indication of the progress he has made than does the 
monotonous waste of waters to the sailor in the midst of the Atlantic. 
The meadows which extend far and wide, whose undiversified appear- 
ance is only broken here and there by the tall wooden crane above some 
uncovered well, or by a few storks around a half-dried pool ; the ill-cul- 
tivated fields, whose wheat and maize are entrusted to the care of Provi- 
dence: .. here and there a lonely farm-house, whose shaggy watch- 
dogs remind him by their barking of the sanctity of private property. and 
whose vast hay-ricks and straw-stacks, left from last year, prove that the 
farmer had a very abundant harvest or keeps but a small amount of 
stock—all these objects he saw before him when he closed his eyes, all 
these he has still before him now they are open again.” 

\lthough the great plain extends west even beyond the Danube, it de- 
rives its characteristic features from the Tisza or Theiss, the river of 
whose source and mouth are both within the 

It rises in the northeast in the county of Mir- 


Hungary par exrce lence 
confines of the country. 
maros, where the Carpathians of Hungary proper, joining those of Tran- 
sylvania, rise to a height of eight thousand feet, flows, rapidly descend- 
ing and augmented by the Bodrog, westward to Tokay, and, near its con- 
fluence with the Hernad, enters the Hungarian plain. After a south- 
southwesterly course to Szolnok, where it becomes navigable for large 
raft, it turns southward, and thenceforth winds sluggishly through the 
between flat and often marshy shores, the fall along this section 
f the valley of the Theiss being only one inch in six hundred feet. It 
‘ Danube south of Titel, near the Servian frontier, having tra- 


untry, 


ente { 
For nearly three hundred miles its lower 


versed about six hundred miles. 


, 


| eurrent which would otherwise have sought a natural outlet. 
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course is parallel to the Danube, with which it is connected by the Fran- 
cis Canal, Throughout its extent the Theiss abounds in fish to a degree 
which is expressed in the popular saying that the fishes make up one- 
third of the river. 

Foremost among the causes of the frequent and wide-spread inunda 
tions of the Hungarian plain is the absorption by the Theiss of almost 
all the waters descending from the northeastern, eastern, and southeastern 
slopes of the Carpathians. All the large rivers of Transylvania, with 
the exception of the Aluta, find their way into the Theiss, chief among 
them the Szamos, Kéris, and Maros ; the ill-fated city of Szegedin being 
situated at the confluence of the latter river and the Theiss. In a similar 
manner the cause of the recent inundationsin southern France must be 
sought in the mountain streams of the Pyrenees and Cévennes, which 
swell the waters of the Garonne. 

Before the regulation of the Theiss was begun, its overflow left behind 
pools and marshes which did not dry up for several years, and whose ex- 
halations poisoned the air. It was the glory of Count Stephen Széchenyi, 
one of the greatest Hungarians and most practical of reformers, to have 
conceived and begun the work of drainage and canalization which from 
1846 was continued to almost the present day. Thousands of square 
miles have been restored by it to cultivation, and 108 cuts have been 
made, shortening the tortuous bed of the river by 280 miles. That the 
regulation of the Theiss as hitherto carried on is insufficient for the pro- 
tection of cities along its shores has been sadly demonstrated by the de- 
struction of Szegedin. It was, in fact, this conviction which determined 
the Hungarian Government within the last few years to suspend opera- 
tions pending negotiations looking to a change of system. Not unnatu- 
rally, the Government now finds itself charged with the responsibility for 
a catastrophe which it could not have averted by continuing the labors of 
preceding administrations—nay, which, as has been pointed out by com- 
petent critics, was partly caused by a fatal defect in one of the most im- 
portant features of the work of regulation. In short, Hungary has just 
passed through the bitter school of experience in which Holland, in the 
course of centuries, acquired the art of constructing her wonderful dikes. 
Repeatedly the embankments thrown up for the protection of Szegedin 
and other towns on the Theiss have been strengthened and heightened, 
but they have either proved utterly powerless to stem the flood or, in 
some instances, their presence has even added to the danger by staying a 
Thus, the 
town of Szentes, on the left bank of the Theiss, about eighteen miles north 
of Szegedin, was saved from the fate of the latter city only by the timely 
piercing of a dike that threatened destruction. It has even been asserted, 
by persons thoroughly familiar with the localities, that the destruction of 
Szegedin itself might have been prevented had not the ignorance of offi- 
cials and the incredible narrow-mindedness of a small commune in the 
immediate vicinity of the city opposed the opening of a dike by which 
the flood would have been deflected from Szegedin at the sacrifice of 
the village. As it was, the outer dike constructed for the protection of 
the rear of the town, which for years had suffered from the action of 
water, gave way as early as the 5th of March, the flood filling the space 
between it and the second dike. With the vain attempts to strengthen 
and heighten this embankment—attempts which at one time promised 
success—and the details of the final catastrophe, which occurred on the 
morning of March 12, the world has been made familiar. It will, how- 
ever, not be amiss to recall a few characteristic features of the unfortu- 
nate city, the less so as they afford a certain gleam of hopefulness which 
a mere account of the desolation does not present. 

Szegedin, though in point of population the second largest city in 
Hungary (the number of inhabitants being 70,000), was in reality no city 
at all. It has been said that in Hungary the villages are often cities and 
the cities villages. Szegedin was such a village, for of its 9,500 houses 
but a few hundred deserved that name, the rest being primitive habita- 
tions built of sun-dried brick, a material which the lack of stones in the 
Alféld—as notable as its destitution of trees—has brought into common 
use. As regards the number of buildings of more than one story in 
height, Szegedin occupied almost the lowest rank among the towns of 
Hungary. Of its 70,000 inhabitants, 14,000 men were directly or indi- 
rectly devoted to agriculture ; roughly speaking, therefore, at least half the 
population depended on it for its support. Only nine and a half per cent. 
were addicted to commercial pursuits, and these figures find further con- 
firmation in the fact that hardly one-half of the population were able to 
read and write. Consequently, the individual losses were in themselves 
comparatively small, and altogether of a nature which admits the hope of 


speedy recovery. Agricultural products and implements and cattle con- 
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stitute the chief losses Domestic animals naturally formed the largest 
part of the wealth of the agricultural population of Szegedin, and al- 
though probably only a small portion of its 7,000 horses, 9,000 cattle, 
92,000 sheep, etc., escaped destruction, the natural wealth and fertility 
lost. At all events, the 
sting of the pecuniary losses will scarcely be felt in view of the active 


of Hungary will easily replace what has been 


sympathy which animates the monarchy and most of Europe, opening 
hearts and purses to an almost unparalleled extent 

It will be the task of science to devise schemes for the prevention of 
similar catastrophes. Already suggestions are forthcoming which will 
serve to stimulate action. Thus, Count Lonyay, the former President of 
the Hungarian Ministry, gives in the Neue Freie Presse his views on this 
subject, which, as emanating from a member of the first committee on 
the regulation of the Theiss under Count Sz‘chenyi, are worthy of con- 
sideration. He finds the fatal defect of the old plan in the fact that suf- 
ficient space was not allowed, as proposed in 1846, to intervene between 
the shores of the Theiss and the dikes. 
now, but the danger of inundations in the lower districts may still be 
averted by a thorough dredging of the cuts hitherto made, and their 


This defect admits of no remedy 


consequent deepening and widening. The chief danger to Szegedin in 
particular lies in its situation at the confluence of the Theiss and the 
Maros. Already in 1846 it was pointed out that the deflection ef the 
mouth of the Maros from Szegedin was necessary to save the city from 
possible destruction ; but though engineers have since fully concurred 
in the opinion, the citizens of Szegedin themselves, looking only to the 
commercial advantages derived from its present situation, have opposed 
all efforts tending to change the course of the Maros. Such a change into 
a deeper and wider bed Count Lonyay considers as the necessary founda- 
tion of all plans for the rebuilding of the city. 
technical authority attacks the evil at its source—in the mountain streams 
which feed the Theiss. He would assign to some of them different 
courses, lessening their rapidity, and construct canals for the reception 
of the surplus waters, communicating with the Danube at a more suita- 
ble point than the present mouth of the Theiss, say at Bizivis, about sixty 
miles further east. The negotiations commenced by the Government in 
1873 and alluded to above had for their basis the leading features of this 
plan, by which a better irrigation of the Hungarian plain east of the Theiss 
is to be accomplished. 


In the same journal a 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, March 22, 1879. 
LTHOUGH the time has past when politics in England were simply 
the amusement of English gentlemen during that period of the 
year which does not admit of sport in the open air, there are traces 
in The two Houses 
are, in the ordinary course, prorogued in August just before grouse- 


existing arrangements of this state of things. 


shooting begins, and are summoned again in February just after par- 
tridge-shooting ends. Any departure from these dates is received with 
the greatest disfavor, and the ‘‘ whips,” except in the gravest emer- 
gency, frown upon it. It is their business to keep their respective par- 
ties in good humor with their leaders, Unless money is absolutely 
needed, or a war has to be declared—not always even then—or an act of 
indemnity has to be voted, a winter session is not to be thought of. The 
subordination of public business to the amusements of the leisured class 
remains now rather in form than in substance, but the reality has not 
wholly disappeared. The announcement of the leader of the House of 
Commons that if business is not advanced more rapidly Parliament can- 
not be prorogued before the middle of August, is felt to be the last threat 
of a baffled minister in arrears with his measures. It is his ultimatum, 
and it seldom fails of its effect. Sportsmen have taken their moors 
and invited their guests, and they cannot afford to disappoint either 
themselves or their friends, The eagerness with which an early and a 
long Easter and Whitsuntide recess is looked forward to is In great part 
due to the avidity of country gentlemen to get back to their estates. 
They have to talk matters over with their bailiffs, to indulge in the hos- 
pitalities which keep up their position in the county, and to practise in 
general those arts and amenities on which the social influence of a terri- 
torial magnate depends. The personal constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, affected by the Act of 1882, was still more seriously altered by 
It is now toa much greater extent than 
But the properly aristo- 


the democratic measure of 1867. 
it ever was before a middle-class assembly. 
cratie element in it, on both sides of the House, though weakened vu- 


merically, is still even in numbers very considerable. Sts influen 


The Nation. 4; 


is, ' declining revenue 


an 


perhaps, increased rather than diminished by the change. A large: 


number of the wealthy middle class is brought under the range ot thos 


social attractions which have for the average Briton a charm not telt 


in their full extent by the inhabitant of any other country under the sun 


Perhaps the phenomenon can scarcely be made perfectly intelligible to 


the people of any other nation, The ingenuous person who frankly con- 


fessed that he would rather be knocked down by a lord than picked 
up by anyone else, gave expression scare ely exaggerated to the conditions 


under which our wealthy middle classes are willing to accept of inter 


course with the aristocracy. The curious blending of sturdy indepen- 
dence and a disposition to resist to the uttermost if his purse is touched 
or his political rights are infringed, with a proneness to prostrate himself 
before a lord and to request as a favor to be trodden on, is one of 


those ethical paradoxes the examination of which would reward 
analytical student of character as much as its contemplation refreshes 
and exhilarates the mere social observer. 


t mastery in the ar 


The English aristocracy has always shown gre: 
political yielding as a branch of the larger art, and a means to the end, 


political retention. Its history has been a record of the degrees : 
casions on which it has given way, in order to 


and under conditions slightly varied, the leadership t 


reassume, on new verout 


med « 
To the art of political vielding it is becoming every day 


hat it see ym the 
point of losing. 
more and more essential to add that of social management. To this end 
the great institution of evening receptions and \t 


The Whig and Tory aristocracy dine with 


is be Wiss 


Homes” 
adapted. each other, and 
with a few recognized social entertainers to supply the wit and the ane« 
dotes which keep the talk going. They still dance for their own amus 
ment and that of their he Turkis} 


pasha’s advice to keep somebody to do that for them ; but they rely upot 


guests, not having vet taken 1 
a few men of letters and men about town, whose names may be seen at 
the tail-end of the list of guests at a fashionable dinner-party, to say 
witty and amusing things for them. Besides these ornaments of society 
there is generally a middle-class member of Parliament, or a political 
writer, who is thought to be flattered by the selection, and whose pre- 
sence reminds his fellow-guests of the great principle of human equality, 
as the slave in the chariot or the skeleton at the feast served as a me- 
morial of human vicissitudes and their inevitable end. Having dined 
together, as a class apart, the leaders of polities and society and their 
wives allow the outside world, summoned by widely-distributed cards of 
invitation, to tumble in upon them in numbers which are as the sand on 
The Countess this, and the Marquis that, and Lady Re- 
on a particulan 

Thither these 


enraptured guests rush, inspired by a desire to be in the halls of the 


the sea-shore. 
becea Jane the other announce that they are ** At Home” 
evening to some hundreds of more or less eligible persons. 


great, to get a look or a pressure of the hand, to read their names in the 
Morning Post the next dav ; 
look on in admiration, and to whisper to each other, in awe-stricken de- 


or, if all this is beyond their pretensions, to 


light, the names of the fine ladies and the great men with whom they 
found themselves, if not precisely in society, yet in almost physical con- 
tact. Lord Beaconsfield, with that keen perception and whimsical ex- 
aggeration which mark him, dates the decline of aristocratic influence in 
England from the shutting up of Ranelagh. There the British nobility, 
male and female, used to disport themselves, and the British commonalty 
went to look atthem. Personal interest and sympathy were awakened. The 
mob of plebeian frequenters of Ranelagh did not know their lordly fellow- 
guests, but they knew them by sight. They did not know them to speak to, 
but they knew them to speak of, which was the next best thing. The ** At 
of our great ladies are a sort of private and political Ranelagh 

The full swing of the London season has not The theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical traditions about Lent have still some force, and 
Pious hands have 


Homes” 
yet begun. 
in many quarters it is deemed unsuitable for festivity. 
rotest at the Queen's allowing the marriage of the Duke 
a period sacred to fasting and mortifi- 


been held up in } 
of Connaught to take place at 
cation. Though members of both Houses come up to town when par- 
tridge-shooting is over and Parliament begins, the full influx of wealth 
and fashion from the country to London does not set in until after 
Easter. Our long-protracted winter has frozen the genial current of 
hospitality, and the continued depression of commerce and the abatement 
of rents have communicated to great landlords and iron-masters, among 
the latter of whom some of our chief social and political magnates are in- 
The deficit which threatens 
rivate breeches-pocket. A 


cluded, their share of the general pressure. 
the imperial exchequer is emptying many a } 


has to be met by a decreasing expenditure. London, 








‘The 


gloomy, socially as well as meteorologically, in Febru- 


bly lack something of its wonted cheerfulness 
and festivi 


The political and so 


centres of the Liberals in London—to speak 
only of them at present—are Lady Granville’s, in Carlton House Terrace; 
Lady Waldegrave’s, in the adjacent Carlton House Gardens, and the 
Marquis of Hartington’s (there is no Marchioness /” esse or Duchess of 
Devonshire + posse), at Devonshire House. Perhaps I ought now to add 
Lady Harcourt’s, in Grafton Street, since she held her first reception this 
ent Ido not know whether it is intruding unbecomingly into private 
nd pet il on rs to say that the art which makes a French lady of 


breeding and cultivation 
possessed by fe 


stiffness 


a perfect mistress of a sa/on is not always 


minine persons of quality in England. Perhaps a certain 


| 


and coldness of temperament interferes with perfect: mastery 


of the arts of society. Perhaps the French Revolution, adding the 
sentiment and manners of social equality to the delicate grace and 
refinement of the old school of courtly breeding, has given to our 


neighbors lessons in demeanor and deportment which we in England 


| ] 2 
HicnKea, Be 


have this as it may, | am inclined to think that an Ameri- 
can lady, acquainted with the society and with the courts of the chief 
capitals of Europe, and yet retaining that sense of social and personal 
equality which it is one of the merits of democratic societies such as 
that of the United States to make a part of the mental and moral life 
of its children, has been trained in the best schools, elementary and finish- 
ing, of good manners, In coarse minds a social democracy may no doubt 
In minds really refined it 
gives a deeper tone and a finer touch to courtesy and politeness, which are 


simply a part of the honor due to all men. 


tend to vulgar self-assertion and egotism. 


Besides this, there seems to 
be something in the American atmosphere, or climate generally, which 
has given a vivacity and flexibility and ethereality of temper to its wo 
men which Mr. Hawthorne rather coarsely denied to our countrywomen. 

Sir William Harcourt is the man of most signal ability who has en- 
tered English political life during the past ten or twelve years, and is 
to hold a high place in the next Liberal cabinet. His beautiful 
house in Grafton Street, though not one of those over-grown mansions 


sure 


which seem built for everybody but their owner, seems to want none 
of the conditions which give a social charm to political life and minister 
to its successes. The fire which lately destroyed the upper part of Lord 
Granville’s house in Carlton House Terrace has not only put a stop to the 
formal receptions on a huge seale which are the penalty and the privilege 
of political leadership, but to much more agreeable meetings on a smaller 
scale and of an informal character. It was whispered at the beginning 
of the session to certain friends in both Houses of Parliament, and to 
others connected with politics, that Lady Granville would be ‘* At Home” 
on House-of-Lords nights—that is, on the few evenings of the week on 
which the House of Lords sits for an hour or so and affects to do busi- 
ness. Only those, of course, to whom the oral hint was given came. An 
agreeable blending of Liberal peers, carefully 
selected members of the Lower House, and political writers, with now 
and then an infusion from the diplomatic body and the Conservative peer- 
age, was the result. 


ex-cabinet munisters, 


The grace and beauty of the hostess and the easy 
courtesy and charm of Lord Granville’s talk and manners form a social 
atmosphere in which that informal talk which is often as valuable as a 
political debate is easy and natural. Lady Waldegrave’s Sunday after- 
noons are to her more formal receptions what Lady Granville’s House- 
of-Lords evenings are (or were) to her elaborate ‘‘ At Homes” to all the 
world. Politics on the social side, the mere working of the machine, 
the product, not in its finished form but as it is being made, may be 
seen in glimpses. of the and the 
upright character, the gentle courtesy, and the keen political intelligence 


The winning social grace hostess, 
of her husband, Lord Carlingford, who was in succession Secretary for 
Ireland and President of the Board of Trade in Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment, are among the social possessions of London. The charm of a 
hostess is lacking at Devonshire House; but the frank and single-minded 
character of Lord Hartington, which, together with his political sagacity, 
has won for him the absolute confidence of his party, is socially winning, 
even under the drawback of celibacy. 

I have spoken of the servility and the patronage which are the darker 
Sut a man who is 
not servile releases himself from patronage. If he respects himself he 
be You ean scarcely help treading upon or stumbling 
over aman who grovels on his belly at your feet. 


aspect of political life in England on its social side. 
will respected. 
If he stands on his 
legs and looks straight at you, you are obliged to speak to him, face to 
face. 


Great ladies are notoriously a little capricious, and their whims 


Naticn. 
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be 


child. 


may observed with amusement, and forgotten like the moods of a 
I hope all this is not too trivial for the readers of the Na/ion. It 
gives a side of English political life which has an importance of its own. 
To depict it in detail would be an unwarrantable intrusion into privacy. 
To indicate its existence and character is, | hope, permissible. 
RUBINSTEIN’S ** FERAMORS.” 
Beri, March 15, 1879. 
|" would not be easy to name another poem which has found so much 
Lalla Rookh.” Schumann made it 
the groundwork of his cantata ‘* Paradise and the Peri,” while Spontini, 
Pélicien David, 


favor with musicians as Moore’s ** 


and Rubinstein have in succession used it as material for 
an opera. That artists of such different temperaments should have been 
alike attracted by the delicious Oriental perfume which pervades Moore’s 
poem is scarcely to be wondered at. But the repeated choice of this sub- 
ject must to that misguided 
wsthetie instinet which has so often transformed a stage performance 
in 


as foundation for an opera be ascribed 


into a ** concert costume.” *‘* Lalla Rookh” is not a dramatic poem, 
and it is therefore a mistake ever to put it on the stage, whether it be 
done by Spontini, David, or Rubinstein. It is to be regretted that 
Rubinstein, at least, did not feel impressed with the truth of this view 
sixteen years ago, when he engaged Julius Rodenberg, the present editor 
of the Rundschau and well known as poet and novelist, to work up 
Moore’s tale into a sketch to which he himself might then add the 
musical coloring. The result of this combination was the opera ‘ Fera- 
mors,” which I believe was first performed in*St. Petersburg, where it 
has already passed its fiftieth representation. In 1863 an attempt was 
made in Dresden to transfer it to German soil ; but the reception was so 
cold that this exotic plant, though of northern growth, died after a third 
exhibition. Equally unfortunate was the attempt to introduce it to the 
Vienna public in 1872, and in consequence German managers came to the 
conclusion that the musical climate of their country did not agree with 
Rubinstein’s work. 

It so happened that a later work of the same composer, the ‘‘ Macca- 


| bees,” found a more favorable reception in several Continental cities, and 


| in none more so than here in Berlin. 


Rubinstein, who is of Jewish de- 


| scent, has a great many friends and admirers in this city, owing to whose 
| efforts and the influence of the press, which is almost entirely under He- 


brew control, the ‘* Maccabees” has become established as a regular 
Repertoir-Oper—a fact for which all lovers of good music are grateful, for 
it is one of the few operatic works produced within the last two decades 
which will survive its author, and which has a brilliant future before it 
in spite of its dramatic shortcomings. The success of this opera ap- 
pears to have induced the manager of the Royal Theatre to try his luck, 
too, with the unfortunate ‘*‘ Feramors.” In so doing he was doubtless 
guided by the knowledge that the failure of an opera at one or two cities 
in many cases is not an ebsolute test of its vitality, because for such a 
test there is need sometimes of a peculiar combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances not everywhere attainable. The result, however, has shown 
that this time he was mistaken, and that it would have been in every re- 


| spect wiser had he chosen instead ‘‘ Nero” or, perhaps better still, the 


new opera which Rubinstein has just finished. It is true the demand for 
tickets to ‘‘ Feramors” was so great on the first night that the immense 
house could have been filled three times, and the audience was of the 
select and refined quality, including the Emperor and his re- 
and many literary celebrities. But disappointment was expressed 


most 
tinue 


at the end of each act, not only by the thin and artificial applause, but 


on most countenances ; and this disappointment was next day re-echoed 
by the papers. The general verdict, which I share, seems to be that 
«* Feramors,” being a lyrical subject in dramatic form, is an anachronism. 
Fifty or even twenty-five years ago the incongruity of such a combina- 
tion might have escaped notice, because at that time the dramatic nerve, 
as the Germans call it, had not been thoroughly developed and special- 
Nowadays the lack of the dramatic nerve in an opera 
One 


ized in the opera. 
is sufficient to relegate it to an inferior species of stage-organisms. 
cannot but express regret, therefore, for the fine musical passages occur- 
ring in *‘ Feramors,” which will now probably be lost to posterity, while 
in the shape of asymphonic poem on ‘ Lalla Rookh ” they would have been 
a joy for ever in the concert hall. One of these passages, an Oriental call 
for prayer, taken up subsequently by the kneeling people in form of a cho- 
rus, is so remarkably grand and effective, owing in part to its brilliant 
exotic charms ef color, that it may possibly suffice to save the whole opera 
from oblivion. 











The 


The extraordinary demand for tickets to the first performance of 


April 10, 1879] 


**Feramors ” was not solely due to the popularity of the ‘* Maccabees,” 
but partly to the enthusiasm which Rubinstein had just created by two 
of his inimitable concerts, and partly also to an unpleasant occurrence, 
which assumed the dimensions of a first-rate Rubin- 
stein had intended to direct his work personally the first night. For 
this purpose he attended the final rehearsal, where he found to his mor- 


theatre seandal. 


tification that, in spite of his expected co-operation, the powers that be 
had dared to cance! several passages. Still, he suppresse d his displeasure 
until he came to an important passage for soprano, which, to his aston- 

He stopped the orchestra 
** Why,” replied the prima 


ishment, was also omitted by Frau Mallinger. 
and asked her why she did not sing her part. 
donna, * has not the chef told you yet that I shall not sing that ?” 
the Irate 
Down went the 


‘*Who else is going to sing it ?” exclaimed sensitive and 
artist; ** then we may as well throw up the whole thing.” 
baton on the desk, and while putting on his overcoat Rubinstein sarcasti- 
cally advised the orchestra to play after ¢herr fashion now. Then, in spite 
of the efforts at conciliation by some ladies present, he got his wife in the 
parquet, and left the house to return no more. Bravo! said I, when J 
first heard of this proceeding on the part of Rubinstein ; and I hope 
The Berliners lost the gratification 
under the composer’s personal direction ; but in 


Lesson the first 


the reader will share my sentiments. 
of hearing ‘** Feramors ” 
return for this loss they learned two valuable lessons, 
is that there are other composers besides Wagner who have at last made 
up their mind not to endure any longer the mutilation of their works by 
unprincipled capellmeisters. Vandalism of this sort must cease before 
long. <A theatrical manager has no more right to abridge and mutilate 
an opera or drama than the director of an art gallery is entitled to saw 
off a few inches of a picture if it happens to take up a little more space 
than he thinks it ought to occupy. Lesson the second is that composers 
are resolved no longer to tolerate the whimsicalities and eccentricities of 
prima donnas, They mean to have it understood that creative genius 
stands above the mimic talent, that the composer comes before the vocal- 
ist. Even the Italians are beginning to recoznize this principle, for they 
did not hesitate recently to hiss the diva Patti and her satellite off the 
stage at Naples for arbitrarily omitting some favorite melodies of a well- 
known opera. 

That the musical world sympathized with Rubinstein in this affair 
was evinced by the most cordial reception extended to him when, a few 
days subsequently, he gave his first concert. There is still a large num- 
ber of musical people who consider the pianist Rubinstein greater 
The composer Rubinstein 
He is 


than the composer. [am not one of those. 
will be known for centuries after the pianist has been forgotten. 
not a musical giant, like Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner, 
destined to mark a new epoch of musical history ; but he deserves to be 
ranked with Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Mozart, and in some respects 
even above two of these. For he can take advantage of the new harmo- 
nie and orchestral material which has been produced during the last 
decades, and make an occasional excursion into regions of the world 
of tone which before his day were not yet discovered. To his greatness 
as a composer he, of course, chiefly owes his superiority to his great rival 
pianist, Hans von Bilow. I will not bore you with the customary com- 
parison between the two pianists. Only one thing I will say: Von 
Biilow’s performance of a classical work is like a copy of a fine picture, 
made by another artist—a fine copy, it is true, but, after all, only a copy. 
Rubinstein, on the contrary, reproduces the original work in flesh and 
blood. Sometimes, indeed, his picture may not exactly correspond to the 
original conception of the composer, for he diffuses it with the color of 
his own mood. Yet this makes his performance none the less admi- 
rable, for he merely does what is done by the great painter who repro- 
duces nature not as in herself she is, but as seen through his eyes. And 
do not composers themselves give varying interpretations of their own 
works according to their changing moods ? Much of Rubinstein’s great- 
ness lies in this diversity and voluntary change of his moods. Like a 
chameleon, he in turn assumes the characteristic hue of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt, and in each case the unsophisti- 
cated observer would swear that that must be his own and only hue. 
There is no danger that the comparative failure of ‘‘ Feramors” will 
injure the growing popularity of Rubinstein as a composer. Everybody 
knows that it is a work of his early youth, and consequently does not 
count for much in an estimate of his powers. The attitude of certain 
persons towards Rubinstein shows that they even wish to set him up asa 
champion of the classical style against Wagner and his followers. 
Hitherto Brahms has occupied this dignified position, but some of his 
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recent compositions betray such dangerous heretic tendencies that he is 
in some danger of being impeached by the committee on old-f gvism, 
Some of those who would now set Rubinste igainst Wagner go 
far as to maintain that a person who admires one of the two cannot p 
sibly admire the other. IT humbly confess, then, that IT must belong 
some lower sort of amphibious musicians who find not only l 
intense pleasure in these two incompatible elements. If Rubinstein has 
not the dramatie tact nor the orchestral instinct of Wagner. he is vi 
true artist, who seldom publishes a work which does not bear the s 
of genius. 
‘ 
Correspondence. 
OPENING THE FEDERAL COURTS TO WOMEN 


To tHe Eprror oF THe Nation : 


Sir: My attention is called to a paragraph in a recent issue ef yout 
journal wherein it is stated that the bill opening the bar of the Fede 
courts to women was carried merely by the advocacy of Senators Mc Done 
ald, Hoar, and Sargent. This is incorrect. The passage of the Act was 


the fruit of five years’ agitation, beginning with the refusal of the Court 
of Claims to admit Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood in 1874. During that t 

the House Judiciary Committee three times agreed to such a bill : but 
he 
labor for its passage involved speeches and resolutions at many publi 


only in the last Congress were its friends able to bring i¢ to a vote. 


meetings, numerous newspaper articles and despatches, ete.. a canvass 


the House and two such of the Senate, wherein Mrs. Lockwood hers 
by advice of her friends, took a leading part, commanding the respect of 
every Senator to whom she appealed. The thoroughness of the work 1s 


well shown by the fact that the bill passed by a two-thirds vote in both 
The STO 


of the Senators to whom you refer, though timely and pointed, were 


Senate and House, not one speech being made against it hes 
rather in the nature of funeral orations over the opposition, 

Respectfully, J. KH. Witucex. 
WasuHineTton, D. C., April 2, 1879. 


[We said ** mainly by the energetic advocacy,” not * merely 


and our remarks had reference purely to the tinal proceedings on 


the bill in the Senate. —Ep. Nation 


THE CASE OF THE TRIBUNE. 
To rue Eprtor or Tue Nation : 
Sm: [ am prone to complain ; to become a growler, as some of my 
friends call the Nation. 
This time it 1s about the New York Tribune, 
read twenty-five years, and to which, although opposed in polities, 1 hav. 


a journal which I have 


heretofore given credit for candor and honesty of purpose. But what can 


last 


be said in favor of its course during the past vear, and especially the 
six months ? During that time it has shamefully misrepresented almost 
everybody at all connected with the Democratic party, as well as th 
party itself. 
never gave his aid and influence to elect Mr. Greeley, and as if he 


It has pursued Mr. Tilden as relentlessly as though he 
wer 
the greatest robber and criminal of moderntimes. It has made thousunds 


of Republican readers—those who will henceforth be Republicans unless 


| compeiled to vote for Gen. Grant—sick of its ciphers, while the investi- 


gation urged on by it has greatly aided the Tilden wing of the party; 
and latterly it is playing the cross-roads demagogue. 

** Nineteen [sometimes twenty] Confederate gener 
If this has any real meaning, it is that 


als in the Senate, 
and only four Union generals.” 
the 7ribune seeks to increase the prejudice against the South because it 
chooses to be represented by its ablest men. Their disabilities have been 
removed, and if the South chooses to send its Lamars, its Gordons, its 
Stephenses to Congress it is its right. while it is the right of the Republi- 
eans to keep their Hawleys and their Bagleys at home—if they can 
afford it. 

Dubbing Garfield one of our greatest men for aspeech which was un- 
candid, and needed but a single question to demolish, adds nothing to 
its acumen. Copying a squib from a Mississippi paper that ‘thanked 
God that the Confederates had captured the Congress of the United 
States *: berating Tammany Hall for doing what itself has been doing for 
the last half-year—viz., aiding Mr. Tilden’s candidacy ; and printing 


such editorials as one in the daily issue of about April first, entitled 
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‘Shall Votes Count ?” (in which it grossly misrepresents its opponents 


and bears false witness against its neighbors), 


are methods that we expect 
only in fourth-class journals of all parties, and are sorry to be compelled 
to read in the ** leading newspaper.” 

We the Tribune 


return to its former tone and manner, which, whatever it may have 


hope will reform, will cease acting the demagogue, 
and 
been, could never fairly be accused of that for which, we think, we justly 
arraign it, and needed not the apologies of its more intelligent readers, 
We know that we speak the sentiments of thousands of its readers who, 


with us, are reading on, hoping for a return to its older and better ways. 


Will you not, Mr. Editor, add a word and ask this old and valued 
friend of ours to ** reverse itself and resume its judgment ” ? 
Respectfully, T. McGarrau. 


Monroe, N. Y., April 4, 1870 

We 
the Tribune, but we ourselves 
The Republican party needs this kind 
of support at present, and all the organs furnish it. 
by 


[No, we shall not * add a word.” 
Mr. MeGarrah to 


consider the case hopeless. 


are ‘very willing to allow 


try his hand on 
The Tribune 
‘Rebel yells,” ‘* revolution,” 
“outrages,” being what the crisis is considered in the inner coun- 


IS 


no means the only offender. 


sels of the party to eall for, its newspapers naturally 
going to say properly 


we were 
the demand, and, what is more, the 

We would therefore advise Mr. Me- 
Garrah to seek some other field of reform. We will add, however, 
that we think that, as an ** 
the Tribune. The * of the 7imes, to which we have referred 
elsewhere, that Christmas Day and election day at the South are 


meet 
bulk of their readers like it. 


storys ” 


‘appropriated to the sole purpose of shooting * peart niggers,’ ” far 
outdoes anything the Tribune has yet produced, and shows its con- 
That story ” is ** worth 
Ep. NATION. | 


ductors to be masters in their line. one * 


the whole price of the subscription.” 


Notes. 


N English translation of the Due de Broglie’s * King’s Secret’ is now 
+ published in two handsome volumes by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
This interesting work has been so fully noticed in our Paris correspon- 
dence (Nation, Nos. 701, 703) that we need say nothing more of the na- 
ture of The American News Co, will issue in parts 
‘General Grant’s Travels around the World,’ by John Russell Young. 
This may be called the first campaign-book of 1880—Callaghan & 





its contents. 


Co., Chicago, announce their long-delayed translation of the second 
volume of Von Holst’s ‘Constitutional History of the United States.’ 
‘Every-day English,’ a collection of Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
Galaxy and Atlantic papers on his favorite theme, will be published 
by Houghton, Osgood & Co.——The (British) Journal of Philology will 
hereafter be edited by Wm. Aldis Wright and Henry Jackson, Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Ingram Bywater, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Macmillan & Co. will shortly issue the first number 
under the new management. ——Ginn & Heath, Boston, have become the 
publishers of the Boston Society of Natural History’s ‘Guides for Science 
Teaching.’ The fourth, just added, is ‘ A First Lesson in Natural His- 
tory,’ by Mrs. Agassiz, written twenty years ago, and now appropriately 
reprinted in a series with which it harmonizes well——‘The Annals of 
Saint Paul’s Parish, Baltimore City and County, Maryland, from 1692,’ 
from the original MS. of the Rev. Ethan Allen, D.D., it is proposed to 
frint in a limited edition, finely printed and illustrated, at ten dollars a 
copy, if two hundred subscribers can be obtained. 


The publisher will be 
Wm. Il. Corner, Baltimore. ——We have received the ninth * Catalocue 
of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity,’ embracing 17 Chapters and 4,928 names, 
whereas the original Catalogue of 1842 contained but 5 Chapters and 243 
names. The Fraternity was founded in 1833 at Union College, N. Y. 
As the members of the Fraternity have had their share of public distine- 
tion, the brief biographies annexed offer an acceptable addition to our 
knowledge of *‘ men of the time.” The work issumptuously printed, and 
has involved very conscientious and laborious editing. 
further information should be addressed to Mr. C. W. 


Corrections and 
Smiley, Box 155, 


organ,” the 7imes is far in advance of 


Nation. 


! 


Madison, New Jersey. ——The Concord (Mass.) Summer School of Phiio- | 


sophy and Literature will open at the Orchard House of Mr. A. Bronson 
\leott on Tuesday, July 15, and will continue for five weeks under the 


conduct of five professors, Students desiring to register themselves be- 


| 
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fore June should address, for particulars, Mr. Alcott at Coneord, or Mr. 
PF. 5B. Sanborn, Boston, Dean and Secretary of the Faculty respectively. 
——The Sixth Annual Conference of Charities will assemble at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, June 10, for a three days’ session, 
The Governor of Illinois will deliver the opening address. Communica- 
tions relating to the business of the Conference may be sent to the chair- 
man, Mr. George S. Robinson, Sycamore, II]., or to Mr. F. B, Sanborn, Con- 
cord, Il.—Reeckless meddlers with the Washington pedigree should 
take notice of a letter from the highest authority on the subject, in the 
World of March 29. Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester writes from London 
that he de/‘eves he has in his hands **the true history of the two bro- 
thers, John and Lawrence Washington, who emigrated to Virginia in 
1658, from the former of whom the President descended.” He also be- 
lieves that he possesses the original deed, dated in 1657, signed by this 
John Washington and his first wife, hitherto unknown as to name or 
history. He refrains from publishing anything because he lacks an 
American autograph signature of John Washington confirming that of 
the deed. The will formerly preserved in Richmond is missing, but Col. 
Chester hopes the search being made for it will prove successful.—The 
Rasseqna Settimanale (Rome) continues to maintain the high standard, 
political and literary, set for it by its projectors. Any student of the 
language who reads this admirable weekly will find his account in it. 
Some of the late numbers have contained interesting articles on ‘** The 
Daughter of Bayard (the Chevalier),” ‘* The Decay of Singing in Italy,” 
‘*Valchiusa,” ‘‘ A New Narrative of the Challenge of Barletta” (an 
incident which served Massimo d’Azeglio to so good advantage), etc. 
Typographically the Rassegna is very comely.——The dramatic library 
of Mr. J. H. V. Arnold will be sold, at Clinton Hall, on April 16 and the 
following days. The catalogue, which is not very intelligently made, 
fills nearly four hundred pages and contains nearly thirty-five hundred 
numbers. Mr, Arnold’s library is richer in dramatic matter than any 
which has been brought to the hammer in New York since the sale of 
Burton’s ; it is especially rich in enlarged and extra-illustrated theatrical 
memoirs and biographies ; there are sometimes three or four copies of the 
same work, each containing perhaps a hundred or more inserted plates, 
autographs, drawings, etc. Next in importance to the dramatic books 
are the works relating to New York City, also abundantly illustrated. 
Chief among these isa copy of Dr. Francis’s ‘Old New York,’ one vol- 
ume 8vo extended to nine volumes imperial folio ‘*by the insertion of 
2,500 autographs, portraits, views, etc., and over that number of newspa- 
per-cuttings, neatly inlaid wher: necessary.” ——-Mr. J. Brander Matthews, 
the writer of the article on ‘‘ Moli¢re, the Life and the Legend,” in Lip- 
pincott’s for April, is engaged on a full biography of the great French 
dramatist. 

—Some months ago we called attention to the offer made by the 
Christian Advocate of eternal salvation and a copy of the paper for one 
year to all persons paying two dollars and seventy cents. This was the 
best offer ever made by a newspaper, and we hope has been fruitful ; in- 
deed, the editor said efterwards that it had proved a great success. The 
same resource is of course open to every religious paper, and we are 
therefore pained to find the Church Union trying to “extend its useful- 
ness,” to use the publisher’s language, by offering ‘“‘to every new sub- 
scriber, on payment of three dollars, a genuine seven-shooter revolver, 
full nickel-plated, rosewood stock, steel barrel and cylinder, and finely 
rifled.” The publisher thinks this offer is not inconsistent with ‘the 
spirit of his columns,” and suggests that a pistol acquired in this way 
would only be used against ‘‘tramps and burglars.” But seeing that the 
carrying and using of revolvers is one of the great evils of the day, and 
is the source of most of the offences against the person, and that the 
cases are rare indeed in which burglars and tramps suffer from it, and 
that to whole regions of the country—the South, for instance—it is a 
deadly curse, covering the land with blood and tears, we cannot help 
considering the Church Union's plan thoroughly scandalous. If it does 
not care to follow the example of the Christian Advocate it would be 
much more decorous for it, as a teacher of religion, te get subscribers 
by offering a tourniquet, a package of lint, and a roll of plaster, a bottle 
ginger, and a mustard plaster, in a neat box. Among the 
advertised contributors to the Church Union, whose attention as minis- 
ters of religion we call to this matter, are the Rev. Dr. Duryea, the Rev. 
Dr. Crosby, the Rev. Samuel Burchard, the Rey. Dr. Hyatt Smith, and 
the Rev. Dr. Ingersoll. 


of Jamaica 


—The International Review for April contains a very clear statement, 
by Mr. Perry Belmont, of the practical objections to the taxation of 
municipal bonds. While the United States is able to borrow at 4 per 
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money at less than 6. All such securities, no matter what they represent, 
whether mere debt, or debt incurred for improvements which are taxable 
n some other form, are taxable to the owner of the bond where he re- 
sides. Asa matter of fact. in large cities like New York they are not 
reached by the collector ; but they are everywhere /iab/e legally to taxa- 
tion. It is this liability which makes the difference, Mr. Belmont thinks, 
between 4 per cent. and 6, or a great part of 11; and as the tax is prac- 
tically non-productive, any city which makes its bonds non-taxable will 
save this difference in interest on its debt. In this city, for instance, the 
funded debt (pace John Kelly) is $113,000,000, 
ictually assessed, so that the net tax only amounts to $25,000. 


Of this hardly any is 
If the 
repeal of the tax permitted funding at four per cent., there would bea 
saving of $2,000,000 a year in interest. Mr. Hayes’s article on China is a 
very readable exposure of certain popular fallacies on the subject of our 
relations with that country, and contains quite a number of amusing 
stories. With regard to our consular and diplomatic service in the East 
ie points out that, accustomed as Orientals are to attach great importance 
to appropriate and dignified surroundings, our underpaid and badly 
‘*turned out” consuls and ministers are the least impressive foreigners 
with whom they come into contact. Apropos of this he mentions the 
ease of the late J. Ross Browne, who, arriving at the gates of Pekin full 
of high hopes (this was after the Burlingame embassy) as to the new rela- 
tions established between the *‘ youngest nation” and the ‘* oldest,” was 
denied admittance, and finally had to be passed in by a companion, who 
represented himself as minister, and Mr. Browne as his friend. Stories 
of the behavior of our consuls in foreign lands are always apt to be enter- 
taining, and we do not remember before to have heard of the gentleman 
who, on arriving at the scene of his duties, issued a circular thanking the 
community for favors shown the consulate in times past and soliciting « 
continuance of patronage ; nor of the consul from New York who took 
one look at the port to which he was accredited, and immediately sent his 
luggage back to the steamer in which he had come, and by which he at once 
returned, occupying himself on the way home in denouncing the decep- 
tion that had been practised upon him ; nor of the port at which a full 
consulate was established for the purpose of protecting one American 
citizen. Mr. Hayes describes our national policy in China as consisting 
in following the English and getting our share in any privileges they may 
acquire. He thinks it, therefore, pharisaic to the last degree for us to 
say that while England has forced trade upon the Chinese. and treated 
them badly, we have not done so, The idea that the Chinese Govern- 
ment likes or favors us more than other nations he declares to be “a 
complete and mischievous fallacy”; and as to foreigners in general, 
the result of a policy founded simply on a compliance with Chinese views 
and wishes would be their immediate dismissal from the country. He 
points out also, as to the reciprocity between the United States and China, 
that there is no protection for any foreigners in China except such as 
they provide for themselves, The Burlingame treaty, he says, was 
regarded in the East (where, we believe, Mr. Hayes was at the time) as 
‘rather a joke,” since ‘‘the only provisions not included in the more 
important treaty of Tientsin seemed to be that the Chinese must not kid- 
nap Americans, and that if China wanted engineers from America to 
build railroads we would send them—the two things being about equally 
improbable.” 


—Mme. Patterson-Bonaparte’s death in Baltimore on Friday, at the 
great age of 94, removes from sight a romantic figure, the connecting 
link between the fallen dynasty of France and the still young Republic 
of the West. She was married, December 24, 1803, by Archbishop Car- 
roll, to Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest brother of the First Consul, then 
as a naval officer on a visit to this country ; but, on the ground of his 
minority (he was only 19) and the lack of his mother’s consent and of 
previous publication of his intention in the land of his nativity, the mar- 
riage was formally disallowed and treated as null. Jerome was ordered 
home by his brother, and his ‘ mistress” forbidden to set foot in France 
or Holland. They sailed together for Lisbon, but on reaching it in April, 
1805, Jerome obeyed the Emperor's decrees, and with small compunction 
abandoned his wife for ever. She proceeded to England, where she 
shortly gave birth to Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. Two years later came 
the news of the marriage of the King of Westphaha to Catherine, 
daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg. and she returned to Baltimore. 
despairing of any recognition of her rights. In 1817 she went to live in 
Florence, where she passed seven years in the best society, much admired 


for her extreme beauty and her biting wit. ler efforts to secure recog- 
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nition for her son were so far successful with Napoleon IIT, that in 1856 
the young Jerome’s title to the name of Bonaparte was conceded, but not 
He had graduated at Harvard jin 1826, and died in Bal- 
His eldest son, Jerome, graduated at West Point, and 


his legitimacy. 
timore in 1870. 
served under the French flag in the Crimea, in Italy, and during the 
Franco-Prussian war, accompanying the Empress to England after S¢ 
dan. His youngest son, Charles, graduated at Harvard in 1871, and is 
now a member of the Baltimore bar. Mme. Patterson-Bonaparte is said 
to have left very interesting memoirs behind het Her fortune, partly 
derived from French pensions, was very considerable. 

—Sardou’s play, ** Les Pattes de Mouches,” as produced at Wallack’s 
in Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s version, makes a very charming comedy. ‘Thi 
English play appears to be substantially identical with the French ort 
nal, though Mr. Simpson has here and there left out passages thought 
unadapted to the typical Anglo-Saxon audience, which (to the lastin 
profit of adapters) still retains, at least in theory, its horror of anythin 
improper. Mr. Simpson has preserved a surprising amount of the charn 


of Sardou’s dialogue, although he has lost some of it at the same ti 
chiefly through a passion for words of Saxon origin, which jar upon t! 
ear in dialogue translated from modern Freneh. The best spoken Fret 
of to-day is so thoroughly Latin in character that a translator, to follow 
the original with neatness and good taste, must necessarily draw as much 
as possible upon the Latin half of the English dictionary, Mr. Simpson 
is a purist in his use of English, and as a purist naturally prefer 
The aeting of ** A 
Scrap of Paper” by Mr. Wallack’s company is remarkably good ; so 


Saxon words. This, however, is a trifling blemish. 


good, indeed, that it is difficult to say who contributes most to the success 


of the play. The principal parts are Prosper Covremont (Mr. Wallack) 
and Mile. Suzanne de Ruzeville (Miss Coghlan), and it would be difficult 
to find in New York a better Pri sper ora better NS ! eC. Mr. John 


Gilbert’s Brisemouche is very amusing, though Mr. Gilbert, to our mind, 
makes the part too quiet. The play itself is a curious proof how little 
probability of incident has necessarily to do with the success of a comedy 
‘*A Scrap of Paper” is almost entirely a play of situation—). e., the in 
terest and amusement are derived from the series of situations in which 
the dramatist makes the characters place themselves. There is no develop- 
ment of the play out of the characters themselves. Indeed, there are, 
with the exception possibly of Prosper, no characters properly speaking 
in the play. <All the others are types which may be found under other 
names in a thousand plays. 8&risemouche is the savant with whom 
French writers have been amusing themselves for a hundred years. The 
Baron de la Glaciére is simply a jealous husband ; Anatole is the typical 
Anatole of a youthful French Jove affair : Lou/se is the unhappily sus- 
pected wife, and Suzanne is the clever woman who gets her friend out 
of her scrape. 


the play at all. 


These typical personages do not develop the intrigue of 
That all centres about the adventures of a scrap of pa- 
per which Suzanne wishes to find and destroy, which Prosper for pur- 
voses of his own wishes to keep, and which, if it falls into the hands of 
] 

the wrong person, may at anv moment produce a most frightful catas- 
f paper are wildly improbabl 
for it passes through the hands of half the dramatts persona without 


trophe. The adventures of this scrap 0 


their knowing that it is a love-ietter or anything but a serap of paper: 
in one case is made use of by Anatole that he may write a love-letter of 
his own on the back of it, and finally, after adventures which baffle de- 
scription, each one of which brings us to the verge of a crisis, is destroyed 
All this is 


improbable to the last degree, and as the plot of a story would be utterly 


by Prosper without anybody’s having discovered what it was 
out of the question. On the stage it all moves on to its conclusion in 
the most natural way in the world, and in the end the predominant 
impression produced by it is one of extreme naturalness. ‘* A Scrap of 


Paper : 


—The season of Italian opera was brought to a close on Saturday 


promises to have a long run 


afternoon with the final appearance of Madame Gerster in ** Sonnambula,” 
It has cer- 
Colonel 
Mapleson has aimed at hicher effects than are attainable under the ab- 


the opera in which she shows herself perhaps at her best. 


tainly been superior in many respects to those of former years, 


surd ** star” system, and has been partly successful. By inducing such 


good artists as Madame Lablache, Madame Sinico, Del Puente, Frapolli, 
and others to fill minor parts, and by placing the best orchestra that 
New York can produce under the management of so experienced a leader 
as Signor Arditi, artistic results of more than ordinary merit have been 
produced. Among the leading artists the highest praise is undoubtedly 
due to three—viz., Madame Gerster, Signor Campanini, and Signor Ga- 
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250) 


i. In Italian has ** Lucia,” ** Sonnambula,” ** Puri- 


ni,” ete., Madame Gerster 
ler beautiful org 


ivri Oy ra, su 


rained brilliant and well-deserved suc- 


has 
infallible correctness, and 


ran, admirable school, 
rfect intonation showed themselves at their best in these parts. 


asin E/sain ** Lohengrin,” 


iaracters requiring greater dramatic power 
for instance Madame Gerster app ared to less advantage, neither her 
voice nor her manner being suited to this style. Signor Campanini 
proved himself in every part he took the conscientious and accomplished 
artist that we have known him to be for many years. His voice seemed 
as fresh and powerful as ever. Signor Galassi gave grace and dignity to 
every ¢ haracter he assumed, Ilis rich, sympathetic voice, his fine dra- 
matic taste, his noble and manly appearance secure for him a high rank 
among operatic singers The weakest feature of Colonel Mapleson’s 


performance was the chorus, which was never good, seldom fair, and 
The men’s singing, particularly, was at times very coarse and 
We hope some better results in this respect will be obtained 
We shall be glad to weleome Colonel Mapleson back in the 


often bad. 
offensive. 
next vear, 
most 


fall, as he promises to bring again all the artists who have gained 


public favor this winter. 


The concerts of the Philharmonic Society terminated on Saturday 


nicht. The programmes of the six coneerts of this series have introduced 
many numbers of interest and artistic merit, and they have generally 


been performed with spirit and intelligence. The new conductor of these 
concerts, Mr. Neuendorff, has fought from thi 
a host of difficulties and prejudices 


beginning of the season 


against In our opinion he has 
made steady progress in gaining control over his orchestra, and we 
that the best 


been Brahms’s 


performances will rank with 
The first ¢ 


This interesting work, though inferior in ideas 


doubt not in time his 
that 
Second Symphony in D. 
and construction to the First Symphony by the same composer, first 
will more 


Beethoven's 


have given here. meert introduced 


performed here by Mr. Thomas’s orchestra two years ago, 
rapidly gain in public favor than its elaborate predecessor. 
No. 3, ** Hunnenschlacht ” 
the remaining orchestral numbers. 
Pathétique ” 


Signor Galassi sang in admirable style the ** Abendstern ” 


overture to *‘* Leonore,” and Liszt’s were 


Mr. Remenyi played in his pecu- 
liar manner Ernst’s ‘* Concert and some arrangements 
from Chopin. 
from ** Tannhiiuser” and an aria by Mercadante. The second concert 


opened with a tine performance of the ‘* Eroica.” A most interesting 
novelty by Tchaikoffsky—‘* Francesca da Rimini,” a fantaisie for orches- 
tra, after the fifth canto of Dante’s ** Inferno "—made a deep impression 
on a first hearing. Miss Minnie Hauk gained only a sucers d’estime in 
Beethoven's ** Ah! perfido,” a work which is entirely out of her line. 
formed part of the 


Rummel’s bril- 


The pastoral of Berlioz’s ‘*Sinfonie fantastique ” 
selection. The of the third was Mr. 
liant performance of Liszt’s concerto in E> ; 


feature concert 
Schumann’s Third Sym- 
phony, the ** Rhenish,” and an overture, ‘* Prometheus,” by Bargiel, were 
also performed at this concert. The fourth concert was singularly de- 
void of attraction : 
interest in these days. Schumann’s beautiful piano-forte concerto received 
a most commonplace rendering by Mrs. Groessler Heim, and a very am- 
bitious but unduly long and tedious Symphony of Tchaikoffsky’s was per- 
The fifth concert opened with Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in C, the ** Jupiter.” The remaining numbers were a pretty sere- 
nade for string orchestra by Fuchs, and Liszt’s ** Tasso.” Mr. Richard 
Hoffmann played a rather insignificant piano-forte concerto by Briill in 
The sixth and last concert, which took place 


formed here for the first time 


a most respectable manner. 
last Saturday, was altogether the best of the series : fi. 7s coronat opus. 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A, Wotan’s farewell from the ** Walkiire,” and 
Berlioz’s delightful overture, ** Carnaval Romain,” received a dashing and 
vigorous interpretation by Mr. Neuendorff. Mr. Wilhelm] was the soloist 
Militaire’ and a noec- 


of the evening, and played Lipinski’s ‘t Concert 


turne by Chopin in his own admiraovle style. 


—We have just received the first two attempts at reproducing the 
great Finnish poet, Runeberg, in English. The first, a dainty little vol- 
ume of 252 pages, is entitled ‘Johan Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, 
ldyls, and Epigrams,’ translated by Eirikr Magnusson, Under-librarian 
of the University Library, Cambridge, Il. Palmer, Professor of 
Arabie in the University of Cambridge, and dedicated, by permission, to 


and E 


Osear IL. King of Sweden, by his Majesty’s special permission (London : 
C, Kegan Paul & Co.) A biographical sketch of. the bard serves as an in- 
troduction. The translators have preserved the technical form of the 


} 
OOK ifs 


to rhythm, metre, and rhyme, rendering with hardly a 


rinal | 


single exception line for line, and, in general, word for word; the double 


Nation. 


Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A major is not of stirring 
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or feminine rhymes have not been tampered with in a single instance, 
Magnusson’s and Palmer's literary reputation is so well established by 
similar work that it is needless to say that they have performed their 
arduous task well. These lyrical songs, idyls, and epigrams are not the 
best things Runeberg has written, and his translators might have pre- 
ferred to introduce him to their English readers in one of his most popu- 
lar works, such as ‘The Tales of Ensign Stal,’ or that truly national 
epic, * The Elk-hunters’; but it may be that they intend to translate all 
his works, and choose to take them in chronological order. At all events, 
we would caution our readers not to form their estimate of Runeberg’s 
powers from this collection of poems. It would be as unjust as to deter- 
mine Milton’s place as poet by his ** L’Allegro,” ‘* Comus,” or ‘ I] Pense- 
This criticism does not apply to the whole collection of lyrics 
here presented, for some of them appeared in 1843, when the poet was at 


roso, 


the height of his glorious career, and have the full stamp of his genius. 


—Marie A. Brown has acted more wisely in the selection of her ma- 
terial. She has translated ‘* Nadeshda,” a poem in nine cantos, which 
is one of Runeberg’s four best productions. It is a Russian story in the 
form of a modern romantic tale told in blank-verse. Miss Brown has 
had considerable experience as a translator of Swedish prose and poetry, 
and while we could point out faults in her metres, and here and there a 
slight sacrifice of the spint of the poem, we believe her book will do 
more towards a just appreciation of the merits of Runeberg than the 
volume of lyrics, etc., mentioned above. No one who reads the first 
canto will lay the book aside without finishing the remaining eight, and 
when once read the beautiful story will never be forgotten. Miss Brown 
is her own publisher, and deserves much credit for the handsome style in 
which her book is issued. Like Magnusson and Palmer, she has also 
prefaced her book with a brief biographical account of the Finnish poet. 
She forgets to state that Runeberg cied on the 6th of May, 1877, and 
makes some orthographical errors, but aside from these and other unim- 
portant blemishes her sketch is excellent and thoroughly appreciative 
We can heartily commend her work. 


THE LAW OF EXTRADITION.* 


‘(HE importance of extradition as an international question has grown 
rapidly in modern times by reason of the greatly increased facilities 

for transportation and intercommunication between different countries. 
The United States is now a party to no less than thirty treaties with 
foreign nations, containing more or less detailed stipulations for the sur- 
render of fugitives from justice. The offences specified in these various 
treaties are upwards of twenty-five in number, and range from assassina- 
tion and parricide on the one hand to larceny of the value of twenty-five 
dollars, fraudulent bankruptcy, and malicious injuries to telegraph lines 
on the other. These treaties are all of modern date. Even the singk 
treaty with England of 1794 terminated in 1806. and from that time un- 
til 1842 no convention for extradition existed between the two countries. 
In some cases which arose in this country prior to the era of treaties, 
certain general questions rife in Europe before the advent of the positive 
jurists were discussed, and, with one or two exceptions, they were de- 
cided on rational principles. Thus, Grotius and his school maintained 
with energy that every state is in duty bound to surrender persons 
accused of crimes affecting the general welfare, whenever demanded by 
the government within whose jurisdiction the crimes were committed. 
At the end of a long list of jurists, chiefly of the older school, who sup- 
port this doctrine, such as Heineecius, Burlamaqui, and Vattel, we find 
Chancellor Kent, who, both from the bench and in his Commentaries, has 
vigorously maintained it. It has, however, never been accepted in Eng- 
land, and, with the single exception of an opinion of Attorney-General 
Lee in 1793, the doctrine of Kent has never met with any recognition in 
this country. It is, indeed, easy to refute it. So far as the duty asserted 
rests on any defined basis, a breach of the duty would constitute a valid 
casus belli, The rules of international law rest on the usages of civilized 
nations, and it is not true that nations have ever resorted to war by rea- 
son of a refusal to surrender fugitives except in cases of political offenders. 
But political offenders are by common consent never made the subject 
of extradition. There being, then, by common consent no sanction fora 
breach of this so-called duty, it must be remanded to the domain of those 
other laws of nature or moral duties, of the obligation of which each na- 
tion must judge for itself, and in regard to which Savigny has somewhere 
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been told where these laws of nature are to be found 

A corollary from this doctrine is that though certain states may ha- 
bitually practice extradition from motives of comity and convenience, 
yet this practice must be confirmed by convention in order to give it the 
force of international law. From the admission that a sovereignty may, 
if it sees fit, practise extradition in the absence of convention, two 
questions of importance in this country have arisen: First, Has it been 
the settled policy and practice of this country to exercise that discretion ? 
Secondly, Is the power to perform such an act of sovereignty reposed in 
any department of the Government under our political system ? Both 
these important questions have been answered in the negative. From 
the case of the Chevalier de Longchamps, in 1784, and the demand of 
Citizen Genet upon Mr. Jefferson, in 1795, to the case of Carl Vogt, de- 
manded by Belgium in 1873, it has been held, not only that it is not the 
policy of the United States. to demand or to surrender fugitives in the 
nbsence of convention, but also that no officer nor department of the 
Government has any authority whatever to do so. The Attorneys-Gene- 
ral Lee, Wirt, Taney, Legaré, and Cushing concur in the opinion that 
the executive department has no such power, and Judge Barbour, in the 
leading case of Dos Santos, repudiates any authority in the judiciary to 
aid in such process. In this he is supported by Judge Story from the 
bench and by Chief-Justice Tilghman, of Pennsylvania. With one noto- 
rious exception the practice of the Gevernment has been in accordance 
with these well-established principles. That was the case of the surren- 
der, in the absence of any treaty provision, of the infamous Cuban slave- 
trader, Arguelles, to the Spanish Government in 1864 by Secretary 
Seward. In answer toa resolution of enquiry from the Senate, the See- 
retary justified his action by saying that the surrender was ‘* understood 
by this department to have been made in virtue of the law of nations and 
the Constitution of the United States.” There is scarcely a shadow of 
precedent for this theory, and there is overwhelming authority against 
it. No doubt this surrender ought to be stigmatized as a most perni- 
cious and detestable precedent in our public law, from the possible mis- 
chiefs of which we are alone secured by the present practice of making 
formal treaties on extradition with all nations having any relations 
whatever with the United States. 

The powers of the Government in this regard are still further limited. 
The first legislation by Congress on extradition was had in 1848, Pre- 
viously, under the treaty with Great Britain of 1842, and under that with 
France of 1843, the question arose whether under a treaty in the ordi- 
nary form—that is, in the form of an executory contract to do something 
in futuro, but without any provision as to the method of carrying it into 
effect—the executive or any department of the Government could act. 
There are conflicting authorities, but according to the best as well as the 
latest the requisite power does not anywhere exist. That was decided in 
Metzger’s case under the French treaty in 1847. The next year Con- 
gress recognized the exigency arising from this want of power in any 
department to carry out the obligations incurred by an extradition treaty, 
and passed the first act for providing means for carrying such treaty sti- 
pulations into effect. 

The importance of a clear understanding of the manner in which these 
preliminary questions have been decided, consists in the bearing which 
they have in the determination of questions of construction and of powers 
under the present system of express conventions by treaty and the p 





suant legislation. The notion of any vague rights or duties existing by 
virtue of the law of nations as such, or of any reserved or prerogative 
powers in any department of the Government, the insistance on which 
occasioned the national reproach of Arguelles’ case, is to be dismissed on 
the threshold. Under the present treaty system the questions which pre- 
sent themselves may, in general, be determined by a simple application of 
the rules for the construction of ordinary statutes and contracts. When 
acase arises the considerations for the executive are : 1. Is there a treaty, 
and what are its literal provisions ? 2. Is there legislation providing for 
executing the treaty, and what is it ? 

As we have seen above, apart from convention, there is no right or 
duty of extradition. Hence, apart from convention, there is no interna- 
tional law of extradition. The literal provisions of a treaty are then to 
be interpreted according to the ordinary usus loguend Take the most 
important question that has come up under our extradition treaties, whe- 
ther a fugitive surrendered on one charge can be retimed and tried on 
another. If the treaty expressly forbids it, as some of our treaties do, that 
settles the question ; but in some treaties, as in that of 1842 with Eng- 


land, the subject is not expressly mentioned. In such a ease resort must 
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be had to the writing as a whole to ascertain its sense, In that treaty 
as well as in all our treaties, the crimes which shall be a ground for 
extradition are expressly enumerated. Treason, for example, is neve! 
included. This tacit exclusion of crimes not mentioned would be quite 
senseless if a person could be put on trial for one of them after being 
surrendered under the treaty on another charge. A man surrendered for 
malicious injuries to telegraph wires might thus be tried for treason 
This, of course, settles the construction as to crimes not specified in t! 
treaty. Again, the Treaty of 1842, in common with all our treaties, « 
tains a stipulation that a surrender for a specified crime shall only be 
made ‘*upon such evidence as, according to the laws of the place wher 
the fugitive . .  . socharged shall be found, would justify his appre 
hension and commitment for trial if the crime or offence had there been 
committed.” Under the Act of Congress, in every case of a fugitive ck 
manded, this question is carefully determined by a competent court 
This stipulation would in turn be perfectly futile and senseless if a perser 


surrendered on one charge, with regard to the evidence of which the sur 


rendering Goverament had satisfied itself under this provision, could | 
retained and tried for any other crime spevitied in the treaty, but 
which the surrendering Government had had no opportunity to apply 
this test. In the case of an ordinary contract no respectable ¢ 
would attribute such inanity to the parties. In the construction of a 
contract between two nations, why should not the parties be equally 
held to have intended to give rational effect to every part of their 
contract ? Yet this was precisely Winslow's case, where the State Ds 
partment, by Secretary Fish, maintained a long and learned controversy 
ostensibly on grounds of international law. Executory contracts mo 
difficult than this come constantly before municipal justices for cor 
struction. 

Since a treaty for the execution of whieh Congress has mad pre 
vision, is a part of the law of the land, courts of justice are bound t 
take notice of it, and when a fugitive surrendered on one charge is 
raigned before a court on another, precisely the same principles apply, 
and it is contrary to the treaty, and so contrary to the law of the land, for 
the court to take jurisdiction. The correct doctrine, as Ppose d to the 
cases of Caldwell and Lawrence in the Cireuit Court before Judge Ber 
dict and of Lagrave in the New York Court of Appeals, has lately been 
laid down by the Supreme Court of Kentucky in the ease of Hawes, 
Under such a treaty as that of 1842 no court is authorized to take jut 
diction in such cases. These principles are satisfactorily developed in 
the first part of Dr. Spear’s book, devoted to topics of international ex- 
tradition. 

In the matter of inter-State extradition, which comprises part second 
it would seem to be still more important that the sources and limitations 
of the powers of executives should be sought in the positive provisions of 
the Constitution and the law of Congress, and their duties determined 
by a plain construction of those provisions. Inter-Stete extradition rests 
exclusively on the extradition clause in the Constitution and the Act of 
1793. A proper and enlightened construction of these written provisions 
should serve to solve the difficulties of the subject. But we do not find 
the same equal treatment of the questions involved as in the first part 
Some of the constructions insisted on are of a fanciful and impractics! | 
literalness, such as the theory of the meaning of the words * fugitiv: 
and ‘‘ fleeing” in the Constitution and the Act, a theory from which 
author deduces cerfain untenable conelusions as tothe necessary evidence 


in Cast sof extradition, and, by ( onseq ut nce, the ince mpl te ¢ haractet 0 


the Act of 1793. On the contrary, when we come tothe doctrine of execu- 
tive discretion, so-called, the discussion seems to bear little more relation 
to the Constitutional clause and the act of Congress under which the 
right is claimed than to the Declaration of Independence. We are 


bound to say that this seems a necessity of the case, since Dr. Spear de 


fends thai doctrine, and neither the Constitution vor the act of Congress 


contains anything which can be drawn into such a defence. In the pre- 
vious part of his work the author exhibits a wholesome though diserimi- 


nating regard for judicial precedent and opinion. Here, however, he 


holds as far aloof from the authorities as from the text of the Constitu- 
tion and the Rendition Act ; and it would seem with equally good reason. 
This subject has been pretty thoroughly discussed since the Kimpton 


case, and it is not worth while to enter upon it here. From the various 





articles in these columns, the article in the American Law Review for 
January, and that by Judge Cooley in the Princeton Review for the same 
month, it has abundantly appeared that against a score of judicial opin- 

ns denying the doctrine the single dictum of Judge Okey, of Ohio, 


stands alone. In the language of Judge Cooley, the view ‘* commonly 
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held in legal circles,” which he expressly states as his own, undoubtedly is, 
iia ‘the duty imposed upon the governor is imperative and not dis- 
eretionary.”” [Tt would. indeed, be difficult to find greater real unanimity 


ona matter of apparent controversy among persons qualified to express 


an opinion, if we exclude those executive officers who, before the agita- 
tion of the question, had unadvisedly committed themselves to a prac- 
tice based on the false theory 

An application of the commendable process of differentiation by 
which the author showed the utter absence of authority in the Fede- 


ral executive to surrender Arguelles, should have excluded all argumen- 


tation based upon an unnecessary assumption of implied and reserved 


prerog 
Constitutional clause and the act of 


itive powers in State ¢ xecutives, and should have led direct to the 


Congress by virtue of which alone 


State executives have any powers or duties in the premises. In the case 
of the national executive the author very properly calls for the exact pro- 
vision in the law under which he presumed to act. In the case of the 
State executive, he not only makes no such demand, but he evolves from 
vague general premises a justification for an act diametrically opposed 
to the express mandate of the fundamental law, and of the act of Con- 
gress imperatively prescribing the duty. Most of the questions arising 
under foreign extradition are now settled upon rational principles. It is 
inatter for regret that upon this most important point in inter-State ex- 
tradition the opinion almost uniformly held both by the bench and the 
hindered, 


to the understanding of the public at large, by 


however slightly and temporarily, from coming 
the 
support of an untenable 


bar should be 

the argument which 

author has felt himself called upon to make in 

theory. 

In a useful appendix Dr. Spear has printed 
Laws of the United States, 

Act, 1870, 


the Extradition Treaties 
and the necessary portions of the English 


Extradition and Forms for Extradition, both foreign and 


inter-State. 

Wy Command tn South Africa, 174-1878. Comprising Experiences 
of Travel in the Colonies of Africa and in the Independent States. By 
General Sir 
York : 
Africa’ 


Arthur has chosen. 


Arthur Thurlow Cunynghame, G.C.B. (London and New 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. Svo, pp. xvii. 376.)—‘ Tours in South 
would have been a better title for this book than the one which Sir 
The author reached Cape Town in November, 1873, 
to take command of the British troops in the colonies, and was supersed- 
ed in his command in February, 1878. During this interval he travelled 
somewhat extensively ; visiting in succession the eastern portion of the 
Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, Kaffraria and Natal, Griqualand 
West (formerly No-Man’s Land), the diamond fields, and the Transvaal. 
Three-fourths of the book are given to the narrator’s experiences of tra- 
vel, and to citations from the colonial journals and other miscellaneous 
little with the affairs of the 
The remaining fourth describes ‘*the sixth Kaflir 
war,” of which the fight at Quintana, on the 6th of February, 1878, was 
But the interest of the book is not a mili- 
tary interest, except as preluding the graver events of January last; it is 
be added that it is written in a 
style that suggests the soldier only by its carelessness and lack of finish ; 
and the unsoldierly quality of vanity is too often noticeable. 


of information, and have to do 


sources 


author’s command. 
the most important incident. 


that of a narrative of travel. It must 
The expe- 
riences, however, of any intelligent observer who has visited the country 
of the famous Cetewayo (pronounced Avtechwyo, Sir Arthur tells us) can 
scarcely fail of interest at the present time. The sale of arms to the 
natives, resulting ‘tin the possession by the Kaffirs of upwards of 400,- 
(00 | ?] muskets and rifles,” is noted by our author as a presumption of the 
folly of the late Colonial Government (dismissed in February, 1878), and 
his censure of it would seem justified by the recent slaughter at Isandula, 
where the Kaffirs are reported to have killed sixty-two English officers 
and nine hundred and six English troops—a greater fatality, as a daily 
paper points out, than the sum of the English loss at the Alma, and the 
Inkermann (eight hundred and fifteen killed). The regi- 
ment, the Twenty-fourth, that was cut to pieces last January at Isandula, 


allies’ loss at 


was the same one, by the way, that Sir Arthur had reorganized on assum- 
ing his command. 

The first chapter is devoted to the subject of ostrich-farming, the data 
being mostly taken from the excellent work of Messrs. De Mosenthal and 
Harting (reviewed in the ation for December 28, 1876). The hunting 
of large game is described, and Sir Arthur renews the often-made _pre- 
diction of its speedy extermination. The manners and customs of the 
various peoples, aboriginal and European, are described with considerable 


detail and variety. 
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be had for 


against the incautious use of ablutions while en roufe in a wild country, 


Mr. Francis Galton’s caution, given in his * Art of Travel,’ 


A colonial gentleman said to our author : ** General, be careful on your 
journeys very seldom to wash your face, for there is nothing which will 
He was told that a 
physician lost his credit by prescribing ablutions to an elderly Duteh lady. 


cost you more annoyance and ultimate discomfort.” 
Iter husband lectured the innovator as follows : ** Young man, you are 
a stranger in this country, and recommend new customs which are con- 
trary to the true rules for health. [have now been married to my * vrow’ 
for thirty-five vears, during which time water has scarce touched her body. 
It is not, sir, by your persuasion that such inroads ean be made into our 
manners.” In the Transvaal an equal conservatism prevails in science. 
A schoolmaster, newly appointed, had been indiscreet enough to teach 
The children, on the strength of this 
The 
schoolmaster was called to account by the elders of the village for these 
He said : 

**T teach them nothing but the movements of the heavenly bodies.’ 
The minister answered: ‘ Well, this may be true, no doubt, and what 
the earth does in Holland ; but it would be more convenient if in the 
Zoutspanberg you would allow the sun still to go round the earth for a 
few years longer. We do not like sudden changes in such matters.’ The 
schoolmaster took the hint, and for the present the sun is allowed, in 
the Zoutspanberg, to move as before.” 


that the world turns on its axis. 
knowledge, ** went home and were impertinent to their parents.” 


revolutionary views. 


Curious anecdotes of the aborigines are numerous. In Griqualand 
East we find a warrior who agreed with the author of * Lothair’ in cen- 
suring the use of time-keepers: 


** A German presented Panda, the father of Cetewayo, with a watch. 
‘What is the use of it ?’ said he: ‘to tell where the sun is ? We can see 
it: when cloudy we remain in our huts ; at night we sleep. Does it give 
milk 7” ‘No.’ * Does it give calves ?’ ‘Then take your watch 
away.” 


‘ho. 
Another dialogue is ‘‘ more Irish and less nice” in its reasoning: 

**Two Tambookies running from the field of battle hid themselves in 
a hole, but the leg of one unfortunately protruding caught the eye of 
some wary Icalaka. They pulled him out and were preparing toslay him, 
when he cried, ‘Spare me, and I will tel] you something.” They paused, 
and he said: ‘There 1s yet another man in that hole.’ The second hid- 
den warrior, hearing this, called out from his place of concealment, 
‘Don’t believe him ; kill him at once ; he tells lies. There ts no one in 
here.’ But it availed him nothing, and, after the custom of Kaffirs, the 
two prisoners were forthwith assegaied.” 

Sir Arthur’s visit to the diamond fields is one of the most interesting 
parts of the book. He tells us that the diamonds sent to Cape Town in 
1876 (about three-fourths of the year’s yield) weighed 773 pounds, and 
were valued at £1,414,590. This treasure was conveyed 700 miles to Cape 
Town in the mail-carts from day to day, ‘* with a driver and no guard ”; 
honesty, it seems, being in vogue among the Africanders, though the 
Sir Arthur’s narrative 
breaks off with his retirement, in February, 1878, from command in 
South Africa, on account, as he was informed, of ‘‘a want of cordiality 
Those who care to find a sketch 
of subsequent events in the colonies down to the affair at Isandula, may 
be referred to the articles on the Zulu War in the current numbers of 
the Fortnightly, the Nineteenth Century, and Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Copernican theory is looked upon as subversive. 


between me and the Colonial ministry.” 





TIours in a Library. 
from the Cornhi/l Magazine. 


Third series. By Leslie Stephen. 
(London : Smith, Elder & Co. 
This volume contains some of the most wholesome contemporary criti¢ 


Reprinted 
1879. )— 


cism, and is marked by the author’s characteristic independence of 
thought and clearness in stating conciusions, which, if they are some- 
Even when he is 
hitting his hardest at an established reputation, like Landor’s, for in- 


times very heterodox, are always worth consideration. 


stance, and his vigor reaches the border-line of denunciation and his 
originality comes dangerously near mere smartness of phrase, intelligent 
readers will find themselves hard put to it to justify their admiration of 
the favorite author. This essay upon Landor, which is as bold a piece of 
destructive criticism as it is skilful, is an excellent illustration and gauge 
of Mr. Stephen’s critical principles and his effective application of them. 
Landor holds one of the securest niches in literature, because he has won 
the praise of a small but fit audience which warns the ordinary critic to 
avoid attack : but in spite of Lamb, Emerson, Lowell, Swinburne, and 
Browning, whom Mr. Stephen mentions, he yet dares to define Landor 


as * precisely a glorified and sublime edition of the model sixth-form lad, 
Among the colonists, for instance, confirmation may ' only with an unusually strong infusion of school-boy perversion,” and to 
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el.’ say that ‘‘the most superhuman of school-boys has really a shallow view | bodiment, and brought vividly before « inds problems which 
rv. of life.” We cannot think this estimate just, but Landor is a man of a | urgently press for a solution more satisfa y than was able to reach 
a class to which Mr. Stephen is little attracted. What there isin himerra- | All that he says in this respect of Miss Bronti Kingsley is true, but 
vill tic, merely epicurean and wilfully narrow, all dislike, and he was unde- he insists upon it somewhat too emphatically ; w id them for many 
ta niably lacking in nearly all manly qualities which Mr. Stephen most — things beside their moral adv to us or the value of their philosophy of 
Ay prizes, and which he is thinking of when he says that of all the lit rary life, although these are not be ignored jut Mr. Stephen is at his best 
ave feasts, with fancies of which men of letters play, he would most aged ‘*a when he writes of the authors oi the last century, partly because of ~ 
on- pipe and a bowl of punch with Fielding and Hogarth,” for he thinks fuller knowledge, partly because he possesses a rare sympathetic un 
saa ‘*there would be few places where one would hear more good Bhan standing of them, The essay upon Fielding is very just, diseriminat 
dv. shrewder judgments of men and things, or a sounder appreciation of those and instructive, and that upon Cowper and Rousseau is full of that | 
wai homely elements of which human life, in fact, is chiefly composed.” Lan- sort of suggestion which results from bringing into comparison simila 
ce. dor was as far removed from anything like this asa literary voluptuary men who are usually far dissociated in the popular thought. We ha 
ach could be. before called attention tothe essay upon the Edinburgh Reviewers, wl 
‘his In the other essays, too, we sometimes suspect that the strong infu- is of especial value to young men both in the way of information and 
The sion of common sense in Mr. Stephen, his tendency to observe dispropor- doctrine; and that upon Wordsworth’s ethics is of a sort which Mr. St 
ese tionately the moral side of literary work, and his constant longing for a is excellently fitted to give us (for his wh heart is in it), and wl 
logical system in the books he reviews, impair his fitness to be a universal especially needed. All the essays are valuable contributions to criti 
sag critic. It is with something like contempt that he speaks of Massinger and will stir thought much more than most that appear even 
eel as ‘throughout a sentimentalist and a rhetorician,” and one is struck best sources. We will only take spa dd our protest to that 
the with the frequency with which he calls attention to the lack of a consis- the author against the abuse of the word Philistine by eritics, whi 
ra tent and articulate theory of the conduct of life in the works of imagina- says is ‘*the name applied by prigs to the rest of their species, And |] 
. na tive writers, as in the essays upon Charlotte Bront®éand Kingsley. Of the | hold that the modern fashion of using : ymmon term of 
latter, to whom he is striving almost painfully to give the fullest credit, amountsto aliterary nuisance. Ite intell ial coxcombs 
he says, with a give-and-take criticism which is fortunately rare in the men with an offensive epithet for | 1 deg m ) 
and book, ‘* with all his shortcomings he succeeded in giving forcible utter- selves.” It is, as he elsewhere says of so l sof | 
ben- ance to truths of vital importance, though possibly requiring more em- mere form of swearing.” 
teh. e ° . 
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